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The leaders of liberal religion must learn the lessons of 
history, think and grow in the light of modern knowledge, and 
make our movement prophetic of a better day for ail mankind. 
Ministers have varied tasks, becoming more complex all the 
time. They must be learned still, in the. fullest sense, and 
equally consecrated, zealous for the truth, for freedom, and 
for the meeting of human need, personal and social. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson shocked most of the Unitarians of 
his generation when he gave his immortal and still fresh 
Divinity School Address at Harvard. In his spirit we also 
must pioneer for “reality” in our theological education. Not 
only should we “utter dark sayings of old,” but we should 
nourish the “divine unrest” that will occasion new insight and 
new adventure. 


DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, President 
Unitarian Universalist Association 
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The mark of the liberal minister lies in that he is a learned 
as well as a concerned man of his times. 


In him there is commingled the wisdom of the theological 
school and an acute awareness of the human condition — 
such is the fabric of ministerial leadership. 


The clarification and projection of an ideal climate for the 
preparation of Unitarian Universalist ministers in this “Plan 
of Education” represents a major step forward in the long 
range endeavor of the Department of the Ministry to provide 
a competent and inspired ministerial leadership for our Uni- 
tarian Universalist churches. 


LEON CONVERSE Fay, Director 
Department of the Ministry 
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Letter to the Board of Trustees, 
Unitarian Universalist Association 


Friends: 

The establishment of this committee grew directly out of an 
earlier endeavor designed for the specific purpose of determining 
the most effective use of that portion of the Unitarian Develop- 
ment Fund designated for theological education. It became ap- 
parent at that time that there was need for a far more comprehen- 
sive study of the present status and future needs of the education 
of our professional leadership. To that end the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Association charged our present com- 
mittee with such a study and with the responsibility of making 
recommendations for the long-range commitments of the denom- 
ination in this area. With the advent of consolidation, the 
Universalist Church of America was brought into this project at 
an early date, and more recently our efforts have been confirmed 
and supported by you to whom this letter is addressed. 

Since June, 1959, our committee has met 15 times. The whole 
committee has read and discussed several books and numerous 
background papers; has met with a long and varied list of distin- 
guished consultants, both from within our movement and outside 
it; and has had the benefit of Dr. Harold Taylor’s services as 
educational consultant for the last year of our study. These re- 
sources would not have been possible without the generous and 
patient support which you have afforded us in this undertaking. 
At the end of this report will be found a list of committee meetings 
and the subjects considered, and it is accompanied by Dr. Taylor’s 
final report to our committee. 

It would be impossible to overstate our indebtedness to our 
consultants, especially to Dr. Taylor. Yet we of the committee 
assume full responsibility for the recommendations in our report. 
Though we have had differences at many points, and in some 
minor respects our conclusions represent compromises among 
us, none of us has come through this study without having experi- 
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enced a great enlargement of his understanding and in fundamental 
respects an alteration of his views. The report we now submit 
reflects our unanimous judgment. 

Perhaps this is the most important thing about our committee’s 
report and deserves a further word. We on the committee are 
diverse in our experience, our areas of professional competence, 
and in our theological viewpoints. Where we have found our 
broadest agreement is in educational philosophy, and it is on this 
philosophy that we base the recommendations in our report. Most 
important of all, our study has demonstrated once again the 
capacity of individualistic Unitarians and Universalists to reach 
fruitful and positive conclusions through patient and sustained 
attention to a common task. We commend it to all who are seri- 
ously concerned for the future of our movement and its profes- 
sional leadership. 

THE COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
November 12th, 1962 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Introduction 


Graduate professional education has received a great deal of 
attention in recent years. In many fields of endeavor there has 
been a growing feeling that however well the existing system of 
preparation may have served the needs of an earlier generation, the 
gap between that preparation and the actual needs of professional 
practice in the present is ever widening. In medical education and 
im the training of elementary and secondary teachers, for example, 
the ferment has been particularly evident. In the rapidly changing 
social environment of the mid-twentieth century the institutional 
structure of professional practice has altered drastically from the 
circumstances in which most of the education for these professions 
arose. Moreover, with the fantastically rapid increase in special- 
ized knowledge in almost every field, there has been growing 
uneasiness among many involved in education for the professions 
lest they find themselves isolated from other disciplines and from 
society as a whole. Hence the proposals for reform in professional 
education have largely consisted, on the one hand, of efforts to 
bring the program of the schools into closer contact with the cur- 
rent realities of professional practice and, on the other, of attempts 
to provide bridges to other disciplines. 

This general concern for graduate professional education has 
included the preparation of ministers. Both the denominations and 
the schools themselves have undertaken a number of studies aimed 
at improving the methods of selecting candidates for the ministry 
and of preparing them for their professional role. The most com- 
prehensive and important of these studies was that undertaken in 
1954 by The Survey of Theological Education in the United 
States and Canada sponsored by the American Association of 
Theological Schools. The survey staff— lH. Richard Niebuhr, 
Daniel D. Williams, and James M. Gustafson — produced three 
books (The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, The Min- 
istry in Historical Perspective, and The Advancement of Theologi- 
cal Education) as a result of their study. 

Given this widespread ferment among those most directly in- 
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volved in theological education, it would have been important in 
any case to undertake a special study from the perspective of our 
Unitarian Universalist movement. Such a study became absolutely 
imperative because of the specific problem and opportunity arising 
out of our denominational consolidation. On the one hand, there 
was the problem of how best to utilize the existing resources of 
the five schools with which we have had historic association in 
meeting the demands for professional leadership in our movement. 
On the other hand, there was the opportunity for a fresh look and 
a new departure in this as in so many other areas of denomina- 
tional life which the very fact of consolidation provided. 

The problem, of course, took very concrete and immediate 
form. All five of the schools with which we are primarily con- 
cerned needed financial support in one way or another, and all 
were asking the denomination to assist in providing it. The char- 
acter and urgency of these requests varied from school to school, 
but all were at one in asking the denomination to assume an in- 
creasing measure of financial responsibility for theological educa- 
tion. In the face of these pressing requests for funds — each of 
them justifiable in itself, but in the aggregate far exceeding the 
ability of the denomination to provide, — and in the face of in- 
creasing uneasiness among many as to whether existing resources 
were being utilized most efficiently, the Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association determined to undertake the 
comprehensive study which was obviously needed. This action, 
coming just before the consummation of consolidation, was later 
confirmed and supported by the Board of Trustees of the Unitarian 
Universalist Association. 

In setting up the present committee to undertake this study, the 
Board wanted, in the first instance, answers to the pressing ques- 
tions of immediate policy. Which schools should be supported 
and to what extent? But the committee was directed also to take 
a long-range look, to take advantage of the fresh opportunity cre- 
ated by consolidation to make a new start in this area which many 
— including most of the responsible officers of our schools — have 
long felt was needed. For it is no detraction from the unique and 
valid contribution which each of the five schools has made to our 
movement in the past to suggest that changing circumstances may 
require different kinds of contributions in the future. 

In approaching this formidable assignment the committee began 
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by seeking first a comprehensive understanding of the ministry 
in the special and varied setting of our Unitarian Universalist 
movement. This has involved looking at the special nature of 
our origins in the Left Wing of the Reformation and, later, in New 
England Puritanism. It has necessitated a close look at the new 
urgency given our character as a lay movement by the rise of our 
new Fellowships. And it has inevitably involved study of the vari- 
ous roles a minister of any denomination must assume in the 
course of his professional work. 

At an early stage of our study it was our intention to open our 
report with an elaborate statement of our understanding of the 
nature of the liberal church and its ministry. The farther we pro- 
ceeded with this, however, the more it became evident from the gusto 
of our own deliberations that those who read our report would 
never get beyond this initial statement of position to the substance 
of our recommendations. We therefore decided to dispense with 
any such comprehensive statement, and we content ourselves in- 
stead with a brief indication of the common assumptions on which 
we have proceeded. 

The unique mission of the Unitarian Universalist movement, 
as we understand it, is to demonstrate the possibility of creating 
genuine and enduring religious community without requiring doc- 
trinal conformity. Two convictions are implicit in this statement, 
and both are universally shared among us despite our differences 
in articulating them. The first is that religious community is 
important. In the face of the ever-present threat of loneliness 
even in the midst of the crowd, a threat intensified many-fold by 
the uprootedness so widely engendered by our mass culture, we 
need the assurance of companionship along life’s way. More than 
that, it is only within the context of such community that the twin 
demands of love and justice come into focus and take on specific 
form. Not simply the endless proliferation of surface relation- 
ships, but the real involvement of people with one another in 
mutual stimulation, support and judgment — that is what reli- 
gious community means. We find the language and the insights 
of the social and psychological sciences helpful in our continuing 
efforts to explicate this conviction of the importance of religious 
community; we also find illuminating and sustaining precedents 
in the history of our religious tradition. But though we — even we 
on the committee — differ in the ways we would describe it, we 
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are at one in our conviction that the conception of the church as a 
religious community is absolutely central to our movement. 

The second conviction implicit in our initial statement is that 
the requirement of doctrinal conformity obstructs rather than pro- 
motes the creation of valid religious community. Creeds used as 
a test of entrance into the community are begetters of hypocrisy. 
At best they reduce religious belief to a matter of routine; at worst 
they produce bigory and persecution. We regard religious belief 
as far too important for such treatment; what we do demand of 
one another is not conformity but honesty. More than that, reli- 
gious beliefs are not to be found in merely speculative statements 
about abstract and largely irrelevant questions; they are rather to 
involve genuine personal commitments where real issues are at 
stake. This is not to say that the same issues will possess the 
same degree of importance for everyone; rather, it is the insistence 
that religion be regarded as an integral dimension of life, not as a 
separate category of concerns. 

This conception, then, of the mission of our movement sets the 
context for our study. Ministers, to serve us well, must have 
knowledge of the church as a religious community both in con- 
temporary and in historical terms. Even more important, they 
must be deeply committed to the building of such community as 
an indispensable medium for the fulfillment of individual and social 
life. Moreover, our ministers, whatever their point of view, must 
be open-minded and tolerant. Too often we have made of the 
rejection of “orthodoxy” an orthodoxy of our own. Our fellow- 
ship must always be one from which no one is excluded — to use 
Channing’s words — “save by the death of goodness in his own 
breast.” Those who seek a different kind of religious community 
will doubtless exclude themselves from our ranks, as the vast ma- 
jority of religious people now do; but their exclusion will be by 
their initiative, not by ours. Our ministers must understand this 
openness; they must seek in their ministry to articulate and to 
exemplify it. 

These qualities of commitment and openness have implications 
for the setting within which preparation for the ministry takes 
place. They also bring us to the problem of selection of candidates 
for the ministry. While we have informed ourselves on current 
practices in this regard, we have not considered it our responsibility 
to evaluate them. Suffice it to say that we are very much im- 
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pressed by the great progress of recent years in the development 
of procedures for screening and selecting candidates for admission 
to theological school and, later, for ministerial fellowship. In par- 
ticular we would commend the regular consultation among the 
several schools as to methods and standards of admission, the 
development of an increasingly valuable program of psychological 
testing, the evolution of more rigorous and systematic procedures 
by the Fellowship Committee, and most especially the addition to 
the staff of the Department of the Ministry of a full-time Associate 
Director responsible for ministerial recruitment. It is worth noting 
that the Rev. John W. Brigham, the present incumbent in this 
position, not only assists in the screening of candidates before ad- 
mission to theological school but also follows these candidates all 
through their student years, with at least an annual conference 
with each of them. In time, and with ever-increasing cooperation 
from the schools and growing clarification of standards by the 
Fellowship Committee, this should go far toward eliminating the 
unhappy and costly problem of men going through an entire 
course of graduate education only to be rejected by the Fellowship 
Committee at its conclusion. 

For our part, the committee has not assumed responsibility for 
any further recommendations in this area. Instead we have con- 
centrated our attention on the schools, on their role in the denom- 
ination and on their resources for fulfilling that role. While we 
have consulted the experience of schools of other denominations, 
we have deliberately restricted our present study to the five schools 
which have long provided the principal sources of our ministry: 
the Theological School at St. Lawrence University, the Harvard 
Divinity School, the Meadville Theological School, Starr King 
School for the Ministry, and Crane School of Religion at Tufts 
University. We are fully cognizant that nearly a third of our pres- 
ent ministers have received their theological education elsewhere, 
having come to Unitarianism or Universalism out of an active 
ministry in another denomination. Many of the most honored 
names in the ranks both of past and present ministers among us 
belong in this category; we value their contribution and would 
insist that there should always be room for such men in our min- 
istry. Today the procedure for gaining entrance to our ministry 
by transfer from another denomination is not easy, and only those 
with a real commitment both to liberal religion and to the ministry 
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will make the necessary effort to follow through all the way. Part 
of this procedure, enjoined by the Fellowship Committee and 
supervised by the Department of the Ministry, is an evaluation of 
the individual’s educational background and the working out of 
a special program of supplementary work. This program ordinarily 
involves either full or part-time work at one of our five schools, 
sometimes in connection with a student pastorate in the neighbor- 
hood. We have had the needs of such men and the resources of 
the several schools very much in mind at several points in the 
program we recommend. 

While this report is addressed to the Board of Trustees of the 
Unitarian Universalist Association, we recognize that many of our 
proposals require implementation by the several schools or by 
other agencies of the denomination. We lump them together, 
however, in order to present as coherent a picture as possible of 
what we envisage. Naturally, there is far more in our files than 
can appear in this report; where any of this material might be 
helpful to the several schools or to the Board of the Unitarian 
Universalist Association, we shall endeavor to make it available 
in such form as will be most useful. 
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A Comprehensive Plan of Education 
forthe 
Unitarian Universalist Ministry : 


At present we have not quite a hundred theological students 
enrolled in the five schools with which we have historic associa- 
tion. By the end of the decade we foresee a need for some fifty 
recruits a year for our ministry, to produce which a total enroll- 
ment somewhat in excess of 150 students at any given time would 
be necessary. These will include both regular and special students, 
the latter representing primarily recruits from the active ministries 
of other denominations pursuing special studies to prepare them 
for service in Unitarian Universalist churches. In addition, we 
anticipate a growing number of graduate students pursuing ad- 
vanced degrees or involved in special research projects in the 
universities with which our schools are associated who will wish 
to make these schools their academic base. 

Moreover, there is a rapidly growing need for specialized pro- 
fessional leadership within our denomination, especially in the 
field of religious education. We regard our schools as the appro- 
priate resource for seeking to meet this need, both through regular 
academic courses and through special institutes and seminars. 
Then, too, there is a responsibility for the continuing education 
of active ministers which falls logically to our theological schools. 
This takes many forms — conferences and special convocations, 
once-a-week courses during the year, summer programs, and the 
availability of library and other facilities to ministers near enough 
to make use of them. Finally, we have had to bear in mind the 
potential contribution of our schools to the development of lay 
leadership in our churches and Fellowships. For it is to our schools 
that our laymen logically and properly look for intellectual leader- 
ship, for resources in the arts, for specialized counsel and assist- 
ance of many kinds. 


CONCEPT OF EDUCATIONAL CENTERS 


It is with these extensive and varied needs in mind, all of which 
we regard as making legitimate claims on our schools, that we pro- 
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pose a comprehensive plan consisting of three educational centers 
located in three major geographical regions — the East and West 
coasts and the Midwest. We shall have more to say about the 
specific sites we recommend; for the moment we wish to clarify 
the reasons which have led us to urge three centers rather than a 
single consolidated school. 

What we envisage is in no sense a “system” with centralized 
direction and uniform programs in all three centers. If that were 
the case, there would be little reason for not combining all our 
resources in a single center. We place high value on the fruitful- 
ness of diversity and of a multiplicity of initiatives. We are eager 
—as all Unitarian Universalists are eager — to obviate the de- 
velopment of a doctrinaire sectarianism by providing in the struc- 
ture of our educational system for a diversity of interests, points 
of view and educational approaches. This we regard as appropri- 
ate to the traditional pluralism of our movement itself. 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that these separate centers 
should develop in dynamic relationship with one another, never 
in isolation. Suggestions for frequent interchange of faculty, for 
joint consultation on new appointments, for occasional assign- 
ment of students enrolled at one center to work at another for a 
term, and for other means of involving all the people directly 
concerned in theological education among us in one another’s 
work are contained in Dr. Taylor’s report, and we heartily endorse 
them. Our aim is at once to preserve a healthy diversity in our 
schools and at the same time to enhance their co-ordination and 
mutual stimulation. 

We have deliberately used the word “center” to describe the 
three schools we propose as components of the comprehensive 
plan. This reflects our interest in the multiple functions which 
they can and must serve, functions which to some extent are all 
given attention in one or another of the schools but which must 
come to be regarded as central to the total enterprise and not 
merely as peripheral bonuses. We see the schools as active cen- 
ters in which ferment and fresh initiative are continuous. They 
must stand neither wholly within the academic world nor wholly 
within the world of church life but participate in both. Here the 
problems and concerns arising out of the immediate experience 
of our churches and Fellowships can be brought to the bar of 
scholarly inquiry; here, too, the frontiers of learning can be 
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searched for their implications for religious thought and action. 

Such a middle position between academic and ecclesiastical 
spheres will flourish only in a setting where each is strongly repre- 
sented. On the one hand, such a setting must involve direct and 
active participation in a major university community, where a wide 
range of intellectual and cultural resources is always at hand. On 
the other hand, such a setting must stand in close relationship 
to other agencies of denominational life and to a significant num- 
ber of churches and Fellowships of varied size and character. 

In such a setting the continuing dialogue between schools and 
churches will flourish. Faculty members, through direct participa- 
tion in their own congregations and as speakers at other churches 
and Fellowships and at summer conferences, will bring an indis- 
pensable element into the life of the denomination within reach 
of their influence. And it will be a two-way process, one through 
which faculty members are as much influenced by the needs and 
concerns they thus encounter at first hand as they influence others. 
Students, too, can share in this process, visiting local congrega- 
tions and sharing in conferences in such a way as to bring to many 
ministers and laymen a feeling of contact with what is going on in 
the schools. 


CENTERS AND MINISTERS 


Let us make a few specific suggestions as to ways in which our 
centers might carry out their manifold role. We have already 
mentioned the kinds of things we would like to see our centers 
doing for the continuing education of active ministers. These 
include both formal programs (seminars, summer courses, and 
the like) and informal offerings (faculty sharing in such en- 
terprises as the Greenfield and Prairie Groups, library privileges, 
invitations to special convocations and colloquia). But the rela- 
tionship between schools and active ministers can be a two-way 
interchange, with the schools not only offering resources to the 
ministers but also bringing them into their own educational en- 
deavors. What we have in mind is something like the relationship 
between medical schools and practising physicians, a relationship 
formalized in the institution of the preceptorship. This is not 
simply asking a settled minister in the vicinity to take on the addi- 
tional chore of teaching a class in some subject for which he hap- 
pens to be prepared — an inexpensive arrangement for the school 
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and a source of a little extra income for the minister. Rather, wé 
have in mind a relationship which recognizes that professional 
preparation must involve some direct contact with active practi- 
tioners, while at the same time requiring of the practitioner that he 
regard a limited teaching role as part of his normal and appropriate 
professional responsibility. The preceptor is not invited simply to 
teach a course, thus relieving the school’s regular faculty; rather, 
his is a role which requires supervision of students in the very 
areas of practice in which he himself is fully involved. Moreover, 
his work is always in conjunction with the academic resources of 
the school, never a mere addendum to it. 


CENTERS AND LAYMEN 

If, then, the relationship between centers and ministers is to 
work two ways, the same can be said of all the other relationships 
in which the centers become involved. With respect to the laymen 
in churches and Fellowships, this can take the form both of spe- 
cial training sessions for various categories of leadership, of invi- 
tations to share in special lectures or concerts or exhibits, and 
also of bringing informed and experienced laymen into roles as 
participants in joint seminars on such subjects as the urban 
church, the arts and religion, educational psychology with respect 
to the growth of value structures, and many others. In such joint 
seminars laymen would bring their special perspectives into en- 
counter with the professional artists or educators or sociologists 
or psychologists mustered from the center’s own staff or from the 
university community of which it was a part. 


CENTERS AND THE DENOMINATION 

Similarly, with respect to denominational agencies, the centers 
would assume responsibility for special research problems of direct 
use to such agencies — such concerns as the special problems of 
the urban church in a deteriorating neighborhood, the develop- 
ment and testing of religious education curriculum materials, or 
the planning of experimental program materials for adult educa- 
tion ventures. At the same time, the personnel of these agencies 
would provide a valuable resource of experience and insight for 
the centers to draw upon at many points in their offerings both to 
their own students and to ministers and laymen in the area. In 
particular, we can envisage far more involvement of our educational 
centers in the planning and carrying out of summer conferences, 
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an experience which serves the dual purpose of making available 
the resources of the schools to a large number of ministers and 
laymen and at the same time of exposing the centers’ staff mem- 
bers to the living concerns of a representative group of Unitarian 
Universalists. 

Related to this is the role which the three centers could play 
in identifying and serving the special needs and interests of our 
movement in their contiguous areas. Thus, for example, the cen- 
ter on the West Coast could devote special attention to the prob- 
lems and opportunities of churches which have grown rapidly 
from fellowship status, while the East Coast center might turn 
to the particular circumstances of long-established churches in the 
small towns of New England. 


CENTERS AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


We have made repeated mention of the university context within 
which our centers must exist. We cannot emphasize too strongly 
our conviction that preparation for our ministry requires the stim- 
ulation and testing represented by a vigorous and varied center 
of graduate education and research. The community of students 
of religion must be part of that total community of scholars which 
the university represents. It is not enough for one of our centers 
merely to be located in geographical proximity to a major univer- 
sity campus. It must be dynamically involved in that university, 
utilizing its resources and contributing to its life. The staff of the 
center should always be alert to possibilities for joint courses and 
Seminars with appropriate members of the university faculty and 
for joint research projects representing interdisciplinary concerns. 
Moreover, since this too must be a two-way relationship, we see 
a major responsibility which our centers bear toward the univer- 
sities to which they are related, a responsibility for bearing witness 
to the valid concerns of religion in the world of scholarship. 
Through special lectures and colloquia, through sponsorship of 
exhibits or concerts, as well as through the day-to-day participation 
of its staff in the life of the university, the center should inject its 
special concerns and commitments into the total university arena. 


RESEARCH 


In addition, it is as part of a university community that our 
schools can come to serve far more than they do at present as 
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centers of research and scholarship. While we welcome such pub- 
lications as the Crane Review, we regard the present writings 
emanating from our schools as far less than a movement which 
our tradition and concerns should produce; and we are impressed 
with the virtual absence of significant research projects directed 
at the real and pressing problems of our denomination. Dr. Tay- 
lor’s report contains a number of suggestions in this direction, and 
these we commend wholeheartedly to the attention of our schools. 


CENTERS AND THE WIDER COMMUNITY 

Finally, there is the relationship between our centers and the 
wider community beyond the churches and the university. These 
centers will represent the major channel through which the ideals 
and values of our tradition are transmitted into the culture as a 
whole. This can occur in many ways, both explicit and implicit. 
As the community becomes aware of the center and what goes on 
in it, the image of our movement as a whole is shaped in the public 
mind. If it is an exciting place, where those who are giving lead- 
ership to the most imaginative movements in the arts and those 
who represent the most sensitive and informed concern for social 
injustice are eagerly heard, if it is a place where the scientist who 
is also philosopher and the statesman who is also economist are 
welcome, then this will say much to the community at large about 
Unitarians and Universalists. If it is a place whose faculty and 
students are themselves participants in community affairs, then 
the quality of that participation and the commitments behind it 
will also say much about our movement. 

Besides this general responsibility which our centers will bear 
to the wider community and the contribution they make to it, 
there are specific ways in which the centers can utilize the resources 
of the community. Formal arrangements with hospitals, jails and 
social agencies, for example, whereby these serve as teaching 
centers for our theological students should be developed. And 
local museums and symphony orchestras will provide a resource 
too obvious to be overlooked. 


Wuy THREE CENTERS? 


These, then, are some of the kinds of ways in which we envisage 
our educational centers, not merely as schools for the preparation 
of our future ministers — essential as that task is — but also as 
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vital and generative sources of our denominational life. To pro- 
vide three such centers with resources adequate to what we expect 
of them will prove no easy matter: — of this we are well aware. 
And we have considered carefully the possible wisdom of concen- 
trating all our resources for theological education in a single cen- 
ter as a means of guaranteeing its adequacy. 

If we were to think solely of the preparation of our future min- 
isters, this concentration in a single center (Chicago would be the 
obvious place, for a variety of reasons) would be logical. After 
all, factors of distance which once loomed large in the launching 
of new schools in different parts of the country no longer carry 
weight; it is far less expensive to transport all our students to one 
central location than to maintain separate educational establish- 
ments in several places. Moreover, it could be argued, only by 
such concentration can we possibly gather a faculty of sufficient 
size and range of competence to gain accreditation by the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools (while we would, of 
course, be pleased if a Unitarian Universalist school should de- 
velop educational resources of sufficient range and depth to merit 
such accreditation, we regard this as no proper goal in itself). 

We have given all these considerations the serious attention 
they deserve, and we recognize the genuine possibility that in time 
we might be forced back upon such an arrangement by lack of 
funds. But we feel compelled to point out that such a narrow 
conception of our schools as having the sole objective of prepar- 
ing future ministers would not only preclude the greatly extended 
functions of the centers as we have outlined them but would result 
in a poorer preparation for the students as well. The only advan- 
tage of a single school would be financial; the other objectives 
would be sacrificed. | 

We realize the unfairness of offering an ideal solution to our 
present needs without corresponding suggestions as to how it 
might be realized. Accordingly, at an appropriate time we are 
prepared to offer suggestions as to how the plan we propose might 
be implemented and sustained. 


QUALITIES OF THE CENTERS 


We have spoken earlier of the qualities of commitment and 
openness which we regard as indispensable in the professional 
leadership of our movement. Such qualities can best be nurtured 
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by experiencing them in the years of preparation for the ministry. 
If a prospective minister’s commitment to the building of religious 
community is to be deepened, this will come only through his in- 
volvement in a genuine religious community in the school itself. 
When we hear student criticism, for example, of the “orthodoxy” 
of their faculty, what we perceive is a failure to identify faculty 
and students as sharers in a genuine and sustaining community. 
The real problem in such instances lies not in anyone’s theology 
but in the failure of significant communication. Individual fac- 
ulty members of all shades of theological persuasion among us 
have succeeded at various schools in developing such communi- 
cation with their students, and where this has happened the school 
experience of the students has achieved notable quality. This is 
not something to be achieved by merely mechanical innovations, 
and we would hold the inescapable primacy of this goal ever 
before the eyes of faculty and administrators. 

But if the student needs a “home base,” so to speak, in a vigor- 
ous community, that community must be stimulating as well as 
sustaining. Surely it must provide no easy sectarian refuge from 
the winds of unpalatable doctrine encountered on the outside. 
Rather, it must be a genuinely open community, one which en- 
courages dialogue with other intellectual disciplines and other 
theological commitments. It should welcome every opportunity 
which the total university of which it is a part and the cultural 
resources of the community in which it is located provide. Let 
the future minister share meals and classes with the future law- 
yer, historian, painter, doctor and physicist. And let the Uni- 
tarian Universalist student expose his own convictions in genuine 
conversation with Presbyterians and Lutherans and Roman Cath- 
olics and Moslems. If we complain of the theological complexion 
of the faculties upon which our schools rely, let it never be be- 
cause they are too inclusive but because they are not inclusive 
enough. 


TEACHING METHODS AND DEGREES 


We have been unfavorably impressed by the remarkable extent 
to which the program of our schools consists of formal lecture 
courses culminating in a written examination. Moreover, a num- 
ber of the required courses at some of the schools are of a general 
and survey character. The dominance in the curricula of such 
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courses and such methods of presentation we regard as inappropri- 
ate for graduate education, which should consist in the main of 
discussion among students and with faculty of material encountered 
in individual reading and study. The one advantage which the 
smallness of our schools at present offers, the high ratio of faculty 
to students, should make possible a far more informed and indi- 
vidualized program of instruction, based on a tutorial relationship 
between each student and a member of the faculty. Yet this advan- 
tage is largely squandered in the present programs of our schools. 

In our judgment the rigid and uniform requirements for the 
B.D. degree have a stultifying effect. We are convinced that a 
far more stimulating and adequate preparation for our ministry 
is possible when each student is assisted in evaluating his own body 
of experience and in working out, with his tutor, a program tailored 
to his individual needs and interests. The development of such a 
program should not be confirmed to the resources within a theo- 
logical faculty, but should include all available resources within 
the university and, indeed, the community. This may require a 
substantial change in the requirements for the B.D. degree within 
our schools, but this is well within the range of possibility where 
our schools control the degree requirements. In some instances 
it may well be that a degree other than the B.D. degree would be 
most appropriate for the particular student. This possibility has 
already been recognized by the Ministerial Fellowship Committee 
of the Association which has provision for granting fellowship to 
applicants whose background is considered equivalent to the 
holder of a B.D. degree. A large section of Dr. Taylor’s report 
is devoted to suggesting ways in which a variety of study programs 
may be developed and we regard this as entirely appropriate. 

We are cognizant that standards may suffer in such an indi- 
vidualized approach to education. Yet we are prepared to recom- 
mend it because we are convinced that individual needs and 
interests do differ significantly and that the degree programs of 
those facilities on which some of our schools now depend are too 
narrowly circumscribed and inhibit the free range of the university 
which they profess to encourage. We are convinced that the de- 
mands upon our ministers are greater, not less, than those upon 
ministers in more conventional churches. To protect standards 
and to make sure that no candidates for our ministry simply pass 
over essential areas of concern with a “once-over lightly” must be 
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a continuing and vital function of the faculties of our schools, one 
they perform in far more perceptive ways than through conven- 
tional examinations. 


LEADERSHIP 

All of the foregoing points to the crucial role of the faculty in 
any program of education. No matter what the formal degree 
requirements, no matter what the curricular revisions, no program 
can be effective without inspired and inspiring leadership. It is 
our hope that a comprehensive plan such as we propose will make 
possible a reduction in the total number of faculty personnel and 
a more efficient use of those who remain. Correspondingly, we 
hope that the inducements to faculty positions can be brought 
more nearly into line with those of first-rank universities gener- 
ally. These would include adequate opportunity through restricted 
teaching loads and periodic leaves of absences for pursuing indi- 
vidual research and writing, the encouragement of special re- 
search programs and occasional opportunity for travel and ex- 
change teaching as well as far more adequate salary scales than 
now prevail (present faculty salaries average substantially less 
than those in our parish ministry). Moreover, it is important that 
the core faculty be recruited from among those who exhibit the 
qualities of commitment and openness of which we have spoken 
and who share actively in the life of their own church. 


CURRICULUM 


We have reserved thus far any comments on the curriculum of 
theological education, and even now we offer no comprehensive 
conclusions. This is not due to lack of attention to these matters, 
as a glance at the schedule of our meetings and the subjects con- 
sidered will make abundantly clear. Rather, it reflects in part 
our respect for diversity of approach among the several schools; 
and in part it arises from our conviction that no significant im- 
provement in the preparation of our ministers will result merely 
from adding a few new courses in place of some old ones. Far 
more fundamental educational issues are at stake, and we are 
eager not to divert attention from what to us are central concerns. 


ROLE OF THE MINISTER 


Nevertheless, a few comments on curricular matters are now in 
order. In approaching this matter we have tried to discern as 
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clearly as possible the professional role of the minister, what it is 
he is expected to do and to be and the specific tasks he is expected 
to perform. Increasingly we have been impressed with the central 
importance of each minister’s gaining a clear conception of this 
role for himself. With the ever proliferating tasks a minister is 
called upon to perform — as educator, counselor, preacher, artist, 
community leader, institutional administrator, and many others — 
a prospective minister needs an educational experience which, 
while preparing him as well as possible for these tasks, also en- 
ables him to keep in clear focus the controlling character of his 
role. 

With this in mind, it appears to us that some of the complaints 
which are occasionally heard about the preponderance of tradi- 
tional disciplines are often misdirected. As they are taught, it is 
true, these courses in church history and theology and biblical liter- 
ature are often irrelevant. But the same could be said for some 
courses in pastoral psychology or education or sociology. It is the 
reliance on lectures and examinations as a method of presentation 
and the failure to integrate the material into the student’s total ex- 
perience which are at fault in many cases. As a matter of fact, 
Unitarian Universalist ministers need more than most the sense of 
historical context which can be provided only by a thorough 
knowledge of the tradition in which we are rooted. As Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot once put it, “. . . a liberal minister must know 
all that he can crowd into his mind about the history of the end- 
lessly complex and fascinating element in human experience that 
we call religion. He must know at least as much about it as the 
minister of the most orthodox church — and a great deal more. 
He must do more than know the record: he must understand it.” 

Some years ago, in an address on The Role of the Rabbi de- 
livered at the Jewish Institute of Religion, Rabbi Morton M. 
Berman pointed out that all of the traditional roles of the rabbi 
had been invaded, one after another, by the more expert profes- 
sional. “The rabbi has become,” he said, “an educator among 
educators, a social worker among social workers, a political re- 
former among political reformers, an organizer among organizers. 
The authority which he may claim in these fields he must share 
with the more expert. In those functions where he seems to be 
exercising an old prerogative of his own as, for example, in preach- 
ing, he is too often merely the echo of the professionals. . . . But 
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there remains a field that is the special realm of the rabbi. It is 
Judaism. . . . The rabbi thus becomes, for lack of better terms, 
the Judaizer . . . of Jewish life.” 

Something like this we find appropriate to describe the role of 
our ministers. For our ministers, too, are under necessity to make 
the traditions of religious liberalism relevant to the living concerns 
of the people in our churches and Fellowships. This becomes espe- 
cially apparent among some of our Fellowships composed largely 
of people new to the Unitarian Universalist movement. Mrs. Laile 
Bartlett, in her book Bright Galaxy, speaks of one Fellowship 
which described the leadership they needed as a “professional 
Unitarian.” These people want and need interpretations of their 
own living concerns in terms of the liberal heritage they have 
adopted as their own without fully knowing it. The minister is 
expected to know it and to be able to make it relevant — to be 
the “Unitarianizer Universalizer” of the life of our movement. 
This requires, in terms of his educational experience, that he be 
immersed in the tradition which it will be his role to embody and 
to represent. 


OTHER CURRICULAR CONCERNS 


This mention of our Fellowships points up a second need which 
has implications for the curriculum of theological education. Our 
ministers must have a genuine understanding of the major forces 
in the cultural, social and intellectual life of their own times. 
They must know the present as well as the past, and they must 
know it in all its dimensions. Some understanding of the social 
sciences and the natural sciences is essential, as well as some ex- 
posure to the arts. 

Indeed, the arts have a unique and special importance in the 
preparation of our ministers. For here is the authentic language 
of religion, the forms through which anyone who is to be a spokes- 
man for religious commitment must communicate, if he is to com- 
municate at all. We are impressed, for example, with the high im- . 
portance most pulpit committees attach to preaching in their 
search for a new minister — to the artistry of verbal expression 
as well as to the depth and range of content. Students for the min- 
istry should not only learn about the arts; they should share cre- 
atively in all manner of artistic expression — music, dramatics and 
the visual arts as well as public speaking. 
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One inescapable aspect of contemporary life is its unending 
variety. There is a continuing vital tension between conflicting or 
at least non-corresponding institutions. This tension often breaks 
out in open conflict; more often there is simply an almost total fail- 
ure to communicate. The result is that great areas of contemporary 
life are almost wholly immune to any impact from other equally 
serious and important areas, each pursuing its own direction with- 
out reference to the other. Indeed, this segmentation of modern 
life has posed the most serious practical and theoretical problems 
with which our generation has had to deal. Hence it comes as no 
novel suggestion to say that dialogue must always be encouraged 
among the various areas of concern which engross men’s atten- 
tion. Indeed, the integrative function, the encouragement of dia- 
logue, is a basic goal of religion. And the best place for that 
dialogue to begin is in the prospective minister’s own educational 
experience. Moreover, the forward edge of such dialogue should 
always find place in the academic environment, where men may 
be expected to be most acutely sensitive to the need for it. 

This need has been recognized by some of our schools, and 
various special efforts have been made to meet it. We are con- 
cerned, however, that what happens should be real dialogue and 
not mere apologetics for religion in the face of its encounter with 
other areas of inquiry and commitment. Thus we find the kind of 
joint seminar between the Harvard Divinity and Business Schools, 
in which students and faculty members from both schools are di- 
rectly involved, far preferable to the so-called dialogic courses at 
Chicago in which a single professor (always a theologian) attempts 
to give both sides of the dialogue at once. 


SUPERVISED EXPERIENCE 


Finally, we come to another matter which has commanded sub- 
stantial attention in our study, the role of supervised experience 
in the preparation of candidates for our ministry. 

All our consultants have been as one in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of this aspect of ministerial education, but their prescrip- 
tions have varied widely. One, a minister with previous experience 
as a teacher, advocated a term or more of actual responsibility 
for a class in a public school. Another suggested going to sea, 
though a summer on a farm or a year in a steel mill would probably 
have satisfied him as well. His intent was to suggest that at some 
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point before launching his professional career, the minister should 
become actively engaged in the world’s work on the closest pos- 
sible terms with the physical realities upon which our lives depend. 
Dr. Taylor has suggested the importance of translating discussion 
about religious ethical concerns into actual involvement. At best, 
this might mean two years in the Peace Corps, as Dr. Taylor sug- 
gests; at the least, it could mean regular and continuing work in a 
neighborhood center or in a mental hospital. And all this is over 
and above the exposure to the life and work of churches which is 
taken for granted. 

We have not attempted to judge between these various sugges- 
tions or between the intensive intern year and a continuing though 
less intensive church experience. We are convinced, however, that 
whatever is done must be genuine and not simulated. A student 
will gain far more from preparing a sermon which is ultimately 
to be used before a Fellowship or at a school worship service than 
from simply going through the motions; only thus will he grasp 
the fact that a sermon is a living communication with a known 
group of people under specified circumstances. By the same token 
a student will profit more from participating even modestly in the 
local NAACP efforts to eliminate discrimination in housing than 
he will from trying to locate some alleged problem to work on as 
a class project. What particular form supervised experience should 
take in the theological curriculum should, we feel, like other parts 
of that curriculum, remain flexible, taking shape from the partic- 
ular needs and interests of the individual student. 

What is absolutely crucial is that to the extent that this is re- 
garded as an aspect of the curriculum it must be truly supervised 
experience. Whether it be as a youth advisor in a neighboring 
church, as a once-a-month preacher at a Fellowship, as recreation 
leader in a neighborhood center, as aide in a mental hospital or 
as full-time intern in an urban church, the experience will not ful- 
fill its purpose unless great care is taken to integrate it in the total 
program of the student in such a way that its inter-relationship 
with everything else he is doing becomes apparent. This integra- 
tion can take a variety of forms, and we have been particularly 
impressed with situations in which from three to five students 
share a given experience and then discuss, under skilled and de- 
manding leadership, one another’s roles. 
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MEADVILLE 


Though Dr. Taylor’s report contains extensive observations and 
suggestions concerning each of the present schools and their roles 
in the comprehensive plan we are suggesting, a word about each 
of the three centers as we conceive them will be in order here. We 
start with Meadville, which represents our most substantial resource 
for theological education, what Dr. Taylor calls in his report “the 
central school so far as the Unitarian Universalist movement is 
concerned.” Its long history, its substantial endowment, its rela- 
tionship to the University of Chicago all support this position. We 
are gratified by the recent changes in Meadville’s situation as a 
result of the termination of the Federated Theological Faculty. 
The school now controls its own degree requirements and has 
already begun to explore vigorously the opportunities for innova- 
tion which this freedom makes possible. The sense of community 
among faculty and students is strong, and the administration is 
sensitive to the varying needs and situations of its students. Edu- 
cationally, however, the lecture-examination system is still ascend- 
ant, and the possibilities of tutorial instruction have scarcely been 
explored. In short, we see Meadville already fulfilling in impor- 
tant ways some of the functions we propose for the Midwestern 
center in our comprehensive plan, and we are heartened by the 
direction of recent innovations in the degree program. We hope 
these innovations will lead to still more far-reaching changes in 
the direction of flexibility and openness. While Meadville’s re- 
sources appear adequate to its present functions, a significant ex- 
pansion in enrollment or in function (such as the encouragement 
of more research and writing) would obviously require additional 
funds. 


WEST COAST AND STARR KING 


On the West Coast, too, the makings of a center are already at 
hand in Starr King School, located in an area whose academic and 
cultural resources no other center on the coast can match. Here 
we have been particularly impressed with the explicit efforts to 
match the assumptions of liberal faith with an educational ap- 
proach consistent with those assumptions. Its limitations have 
largely stemmed from its shoestring budget, as a result of which 
it has far too often had to “make do” with less than desirable 
arrangements for its program. It would seem to us imperative 
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that if this school is to achieve the status it should if it is to serve 
effectively as one link in our comprehensive plan, it must ulti- 
mately be bolstered by the addition of one or two scholars of the 
first rank to its core faculty; for the immediate future it may suffice 
to make more use of scholars on other faculties as visiting pro- 
fessors. The problem of finances becomes more urgent here, and 
the denomination must find reliable and continuing support if it is 
to maintain this center. 


St. LAWRENCE AND CRANE 


The proposal involving the greatest alteration in present pat- 
terns is that for an East Coast center which would arise out of the 
merging of the present schools at St. Lawrence and Tufts. The 
form such a new St. Lawrence-Crane school might take is de- 
scribed in Dr. Taylor’s report, and we confess ourselves to be 
genuinely excited by the possibilities he describes. A combination 
of the resources of these two schools would produce an annual 
budget roughly comparable to that at Meadville, and the resources 
of Tufts University and the other institutions in the Greater Bos- 
ton area should give the administration of this new center un- 
equalled range and flexibility in developing its program. The 
possibilities of a fresh and significant involvement in the field of 
religious education seem to us unusual, with research and teaching 
and the actual development and testing of new materials for the 
UUA Department of Education reinforcing and enriching one an- 
other. Here, too, the development of new functions and the expan- 
sion of enrollment must in time require additional financing. 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Finally, we wish to add a word concerning the Harvard Divinity 
School, which we have left out of account thus far in setting forth 
our comprehensive plan. The reason we have reserved special 
comment is that our relationship to Harvard is different from that 
to the other four schools. Despite its intimate involvement in the 
Unitarian controversy out of which the Unitarian church was 
born, Harvard has never had the express purpose of preparing 
men for the Unitarian ministry. It has never been a part of our 
denomination in the way that Crane, founded and supported by 
Universalists from the beginning, has been. And for many years 
Unitarians, while forming a significant group within the student 
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body and among the graduates of the Harvard Divinity School, 
have not constituted a majority or even the largest single denom- 
inational group. The late Willard L. Sperry was Harvard’s first 
non-Unitarian Dean, but its essential character as an interdenom- 
inational school has long been established. 

The question of our relation to Harvard has been raised with 
special insistence in recent years as a consequence of the revital- 
ization and expansion of the Divinity School and of the introduc- 
tion into its faculty, as part of that expansion, of a larger proportion 
of men oriented to ecumenical Protestantism than in the past. It 
is only fair to add that Unitarian Universalists, too, are today more 
vigorously represented on the faculty than for many years past; 
but the total faculty is now large enough so that whole departments 
are staffed by men unsympathetic and even unfamiliar with our 
orientation. 

We do not criticize the school for this. Indeed, we are deeply 
indebted to Dean Miller for his long and sympathetic interest in 
our movement and in the part Unitarians have played in the his- 
tory and present life of the Divinity School. And there are a 
number of pioneering developments at the School which we wel- 
come and commend. There is, for example, the Center for the 
Study of World Religions, bringing scholars of many faiths to- 
gether; the School is by no means limited to the perspectives of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition. And there are the joint seminars 
with the Harvard Business and Law Schools in which confronta- 
tion of common concerns becomes a genuine possibility; here is 
true dialogue, not mere apologetic. There is, too, the new Depart- 
ment of the Church, holding at least the long-range hope of a more 
intimate relationship between supervised experience and the cur- 
riculum as a whole. | 

Nevertheless, despite these and other advantages, we are con- 
cerned by the restrictive effect of the present degree requirements. 
At Meadville, the School is free to use the resources of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School (and, indeed, of the whole Uni- 
versity), without accepting for its own the School’s degree require- 
ments. At Harvard this is not possible, since our students are 
students of the Divinity School and not of an independent center 
related to it. 

We commend to the authorities of the Divinity School, to its 
Unitarian Universalist faculty members, and to those who will bear 
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responsibility for theological education within the UUA the diffi- 
cult but challenging assignment of exploring possible ways of in- 
troducing far greater flexibility, either through alternative degree 
programs within the School or through independent use of the 
School together with other resources of Harvard University. We 
see this as of the first importance, since we are deeply impressed 
not only with Harvard’s contribution to our ranks over the past 
century and a half but with the continuing gifts its recent graduates 
are bringing us. We must not isolate ourselves from this great Uni- 
versity which cradled our movement and which continues to play 
so crucial a role in our society today. Given greater freedom in 
the use of its resources, we find Harvard today as in the past an 
eminently appropriate setting for the preparation of our ministers. 
Obviously, great imagination will be required to fulfill what we 
suggest. And it may well be that substantial new financing would 
be necessary to underwrite a full-time position for a man to do far 
more extensively what the Rev. Charles Forman has done on very 
limited time in the recent past. 


PROPOSAL FOR THREE CONTINUING COMMITTEES 


We recognize that this report, at best, can only recommend 
certain principles for consideration of the Board of Trustees as 
they look ahead to so broad a field and such living issues. It is 
essential that we leave most of the filling in of detailed plans to 
those who in one capacity or another will have to deal with 
education for the ministry. This brings us to our final recom- 
mendations for the continuing functions of planning, education, 
administration and finance. In recommending three continuing 
committees, the following principles are proposed for clarity. It is 
understood that each school or center will initiate appointments 
to its own staff, develop its own educational program, arrange 
agreements with other organizations and conduct its own admin- 
istration. This freedom is considered essential for the development 
of educational programs by able persons. 

The first continuing committee would be the UUA Visiting 
Committee on the Education of Ministers. As implied in the 
name, the Visiting Committee would carry on conversations with 
the several schools or centers and with the Department of the 
Ministry and would make regular reports to the UUA Board on 
the activities of the schools or centers, performance of students 
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and effectiveness of programs. The Visiting Committee would 
have no authority to initiate programs or appointments but would 
consult on all appointments that are recommended by the schools 
or centers to their faculty or to administrative positions. This 
consultation is proposed as an essential function to assist in main- 
taining excellence and balance in the total service of our move- 
ment. The Visiting Committee may serve in an advisory capacity 
on all aspects of the programs of the schools or centers, but could 
not initiate or require change. The Visiting Committee may sug- 
gest methods by which a school or center may evaluate its own 
program or the performance of its students. Membership on the 
Visiting Committee should include both laymen and ministers with 
genuine interest in the field of education; and it might well include 
one or more educators of distinction, not all of them necessarily 
Unitarian Universalist. Here would be centered the major oppor- 
tunity, through consultation with experts, for the maintenance 
and improvement of standards, for evaluation of educational issues, 
and for appraisal of the aims and programs of the schools them- 
selves. 

A second continuing committee would be a Council of Schools 
for the Ministry, with each of the schools represented by its Dean 
or President and one additional faculty member. This Council 
would supersede the present Senexet Conference on Standards and 
would have primary responsibility for coordinating admission 
policies, for studying curricular experiments, and for arranging for 
the interchange of faculty and students as suggested in this report. 
Representatives of the Visiting Committee would be invited to 
attend. 

Finally, there would be a third committee charged with finan- 
cial responsibility in the field of theological education. This Fi- 
nance Committee might well consist of the UUA President and 
Budget Committee Chairman, the Chairman of the Visiting Com- 
mittee on Theological Education suggested above, and a represen- 
tative of each school or center. This group would have to deal 
with the emerging financial picture at each center. 


SUMMARY 
In summary, then, these are our recommendations: 


1. We recommend that preparation for our ministry be carried 
on in three centers, one on each coast and one in the Midwest. 
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Starr King and Meadville provide the basis for two of these cen- 
ters, the third would be from a merger of the present St. Lawrence 
and Crane Schools and be a part of Tufts University: the St. Law- 
rence-Crane Center would include collaboration with the Harvard 
Divinity School as an integral part of its program. 

2. While the central function of these three centers will, of course, 
be the education of ministers, we urge that the enlargement of 
their role in relationship to the total denominational needs in their 
respective areas be given serious attention. In particular, we re- 
gard the development of vigorous and fruitful programs of research 
as essential to the vitality of the schools. Moreover, in the develop- 
ment of such programs, as well as in the development of curricula, 
the selection of faculty, in admission policies and procedures, and 
in the arrangement for exchanges of faculty and students, there 
should be the closest coordination between the centers. However, 
each should retain complete administrative autonomy and inde- 
pendent educational initiative. 


3. We find the present heavy reliance on the lecture-examination 
method for presenting material and evaluating learning to be in- 
appropriate for graduate education. We recommend its replace- 
ment as fully as possible by a more individualized system of in- 
struction. 


4. We find the present degree requirements in some of our schools 
unduly restrictive for many students. We urge upon the schools 
an increased flexibility in degree requirements to the end that the 
full resources of the universities and communities of which they 
are parts may be more adequately utilized and the varying talents 
and interests of students more fully developed. 

5. We are deeply concerned by the relatively poor salary scales 
now prevailing for theological faculty. We urge that in the realign- 
ment of our schools serious consideration be given to reducing the 
number of faculty to a level appropriate to the size of our student 
enrollment. Our hope would be that this would make possible 
appropriate improvements in the perquisites of faculty positions. 
6. While we make no judgment as to the particular form which 
supervised experience should take, we urge that greater care be 
given to make sure it is properly supervised and effectively inte- 
grated with the total educational experience of the student. 


7. We recognize the special relationship of our denomination to 
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the Harvard Divinity School and we are concerned that new means 
be found for maintaining and strengthening that relationship. A 
number of suggestions are contained in Dr. Taylor’s report, and 
we urge those who will carry responsibility for theological educa- 
tion in the UUA to initiate as soon as possible exploratory con- 
versations with the administration and Unitarian Universalist fac- 
ulty members of the Harvard Divinity School. 


8. To implement continuing functions, we recommend establish- 
ing three committees: a Visiting Committee on the Education of 
Ministers, a Council of Schools for the Ministry, and a Finance 
Committee. The first and third of these should be established by 
and be responsible to the Board of the UUA; the second should 
be established by the schools themselves. 
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Report to the Committee to Study the 
Theological Education of Unitarian 
Universalist Ministers, Regarding 
the Unitarian Universalist 


Theological Schools 


HAROLD TAYLOR 


Dr. Harold Taylor was selected and commissioned by the Committee 
to make an independent study and report to it on those theological 
schools where the majority of the men preparing for the Unitarian 
Universalist ministry are trained. 


HAROLD TAYLOR taught philosophy at the University of Wiscon- 
sin for six years after attending the University of London, where he 
completed a study in 18th century philosophy entitled “The Concept 
of Reason” for which he was awarded the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. Dr. Taylor’s major philosophical interests are in the field of 
ethics, aesthetics, social change and education, where he has pub- 
lished widely. His books include Art and the Intellect, On Education 
and Freedom, and Essays in Teaching, of which he was editor and 
co-author. 

In 1945 Dr. Taylor accepted the presidency of Sarah Lawrence 
College, a post which he occupied for fourteen years. During the 
period of his administration Dr. Taylor continued his writing and 
research, and sponsored experimental projects in education at Sarah 
Lawrence ranging from the development of new forms of graduate 
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education and teacher preparation to the integration of creative work 
in music, theater and dance into the regular liberal arts curriculum. 

Since retiring from the presidency of Sarah Lawrence College in 
1959, Dr. Taylor has devoted himself to writing and lecturing in uni- 
versities, after six months of world travel to study the problems of 
education and social change in Asia and Russia. He is Vice-President 
of the Peace Research Institute, for which he serves as Counsel on 
Education, and is Chairman of the National Research Council on 
Peace Strategy, a group of scientists and scholars active in the study 
of issues related to peace and war. He is at present conducting a 
study of the concept and feasibility of a world university. His under- 
graduate education was in philosophy and literature at the University 
of Toronto, where he was awarded the Master of Arts degree for a 
study of the relation of contemporary philosophy to literature. 


Over the past year I have studied the problems in theological 
education of the Unitarian Universalist Association, with particu- 
lar reference to the work of the five theological schools where most 
of the Unitarian Universalist ministers are being educated. Dur- 
ing this period I have visited each of the schools at least once, for 
periods from two to four days, conferred with the administration, 
faculty members and students, visited classes in the major areas 
of study at each school, and have held sustained discussions with 
the students and faculty in each instance. I have studied the pub- 
lished materials of the theological schools, read fairly widely in 
Unitarian Universalist literature and in the field of Protestant the- 
ology and theological education, examined the financial and ad- 
ministrative arrangements of each of the schools, read through a 
sampling of the material published in the field of religious educa- 
tion, conferred with the staff of the religious education department 
of the Association, conferred from time to time with members of 
the staff of the Department of the Ministry, have conferred with 
President Dana Greeley, attended a meeting of the Ministers’ 
Association, conferred with a number of Unitarian Universalist 
ministers during visits to cities around the country, have preached 
in two Unitarian churches, attended worship services at each of 
the theological schools and in a number of churches, attended 
eight meetings of the Committee on Theological Education, whose 
files and supplementary materials I have read, and I have received 
written comments from most of the students in the schools about 
their education and their conception of the ministry. I now report 
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my findings to the Committee to Study the Theological Education 
of Unitarian and Universalist Ministers. 

The work of the study was spread over the twelve-month period 
less by intention than by the interference of lecturing and writing 
commitments I had made previous to the acceptance of the study 
assignment. I was concerned at the beginning that the lack of 
consecutive time spent more intensively in a shorter space would 
work against the results we wished to gain from the study. In 
retrospect, I believe that the longer period has worked to our 
advantage, since I have been able to learn more about the Associ- 
ation as a whole and to gain a wider perspective on the educa- 
tional programs by interspersing study and Committee meetings 
between the visits to the schools. I have thus had the opportunity 
to become acquainted with the Unitarian Universalist movement 
as it actually operates across the country, and have been able to 
raise questions with ministers, laymen, students, faculty and Com- 
mittee members on the basis of my own experience, rather than 
on the basis of others’. 

That experience has taught me a great many things about the 
liberal church in America and about the character of its commit- 
ment to ideal ends. To belong to a liberal church is one thing, 
to live a life informed by liberal religion is quite another, and I 
have been gratified to observe the degree to which this latter aim 
is honored in spirit and fact within the Unitarian Universalist move- 
ment. 

To be religious in this sense means to be tolerant in one’s recog- 
nition of human weakness and to encourage the development of 
human strength, to entertain the views of life inherent in other 
religions, philosophies and cultures; yet to work continually to- 
ward the achievement of personal belief which can express itself 
in a coherent philosophy and humanitarian action. Everywhere 
I went I found churchmen who were eager to get to the root of 
theological questions; students committed to serious discussion of 
ultimates; laymen to whom the liberal church meant a source of 
enlightenment, for themselves and for others. 

It is a congenial company, and it was at its most congenial in 
the Committee whose deliberations I was privileged to share. No 
one of us found it necessary to agree with any other unless it came 
out that way; and the honest pluralism of the liberal church as a 
whole found its direct expression in the way in which the Com- 
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mittee went about its business. I am grateful to the chairman and 
the Committee members for their honesty, their vigor, their trust, 
their intellectual stimulation and their many kindnesses to me and 
to each other. 


A Concept of Education 


Before turning to the Unitarian Universalist educational pro- 
grams and the theological schools, I would like to say something 
about the point of view from which I have been considering the 
matters before us. 

I think of education as an instrument of personal and social 
change. It is, of course, the formal means which a society takes 
to preserve itself, to project its values, attitudes, customs and 
knowledge into the future, to provide continuity and stability for 
its culture and its social system. But it is more than this. In a 
democracy it is the formal means which the society takes to re- 
create itself, to open up new thinking, to develop citizens who will 
think and act independently, critically and imaginatively within 
the framework of a liberal philosophy which tolerates dissent and 
nourishes objective enquiry. 

On the other hand, the formal institutions of education com- 
pose only one segment of the educational forces which work within 
a society; forces which in some cases are more powerful as influ- 
ences on the knowledge and attitude of individuals than are the 
formal institutions. Among these influences are the mass media, 
interlocked with the social values which they express and which 
they help to shape; the system of rewards and punishments for 
success or failure which the community at large administers ac- 
cording to its basic patterns of habit and belief; the economic and 
political controls which exist at a given time in the history of a 
society; the social, cultural, economic environment in which the 
citizen exists; the work of voluntary organizations, business corpo- 
rations, labor unions, art galleries, and community groups ranging 
from the American Legion and the Red Cross to the Association 
for the United Nations. 

The church as an educational instrument stands midway be- 
tween constituting itself as a formal institution among other 
organized educational institutions of the society and acting as one 
of the general influences which affect the character of the society 
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itself. Regardless of the particular theological doctrines held by 
a given church denomination, the church exercises social, moral 
and political influence in a secular society, and may, according to 
the decisions of its governing bodies and ministers, provide intel- 
lectual, political and social leadership of a secular kind. The Uni- 
tarian Universalist Church as an educational institution has a 
special role to play in the field of social action and intellectual 
leadership by reason of its own tradition, its own conception of 
its purposes, the character of its membership and the interests of 
those attracted to that membership. Whenever there are issues 
within the American community involving freedom of individuals, 
democratic rights or needed social change, the Unitarian Univer- 
Salist ministers are usually involved in them, generally in posi- 
tions of liberal moral leadership. No matter what the theological 
views of the minister may be, he accepts, in most cases, a respon- 
sibility of leadership in liberal opinion. Among the denomina- 
tions, the role of the liberal church is to act at the front edge of 
intellectual, spiritual and social change in the American religious 
community and deliberately to engage itself with the elements 
and forces of contemporary society at the places where these are 
to be found at their highest tension. 

If this be its mission, the liberal church stands in great need 
of a conception of education and of institutions of education to 
match the size and range of its task. Not only must there be for- 
mal institutions for education in theology, philosophy, religion, 
the arts and the sociai sciences where ministers can develop their 
gifts, but these institutions must be centers of creative thought 
where scholars who are deeply committed to the values and ideas 
of the liberal tradition may work together in teaching, studying, 
writing and thinking about the issues of significance to the situa- 
tion of modern man. The theological schools of all denominations 
and all religions, Eastern and Western, have traditionally been 
institutions for projecting into the future the religious values, rit- 
ual, custom and theology of their own past, and, by training min- 
isters, priests, monks and scholars, have sought to preserve and 
transmit the religious heritage which is theirs. In this function, 
they act in ways analogous to the secular institutions of education 
which preserve and transmit the values of the secular heritage. 

But the liberal church by its nature must think of education in 
much broader terms — as the process by which religious values 
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themselves are recreated by the continual infusion of fresh think- 
ing and new ideas from the sources of contemporary knowledge 
and contemporary culture. Otherwise it has no place from which 
to draw its own spiritual nourishment and sustenance, being itself 
an enterprise devoted to extending the frontier of religious dis- 
covery and in this way differing from other organizations of West- 
ern or Eastern religions. 

Similarly, the philosophy of education implicit in the nature of 
the liberal church is one which must then find its moral center in 
the idea of ministering to the personal and social needs of hu- 
manity rather than in handing down a doctrine received from the 
past or one revealed in supernatural form. That is to say, the 
central concern of the liberal church is to minister to human needs 
in human terms, to minister to the needs of humanity as these 
needs are discovered by individual human beings for themselves. 
The flow of expression of what these needs are is from the individ- 
uals to the church, rather than from preconceptions of the church 
as to what the individual must do in order to seek salvation. The 
young men and women who are drawn toward service in the min- 
istry of the liberal church are drawn there by a commitment to 
serve their fellow men in the moral, personal, social and spiritual 
dimensions of their lives, without regard to theological premise or 
condition. 

It follows that the education of ministers of the liberal church 
must be centered in a deep understanding of the nature and real- 
ity of existing human needs, not simply in the academic and doc- 
trinal disciplines through which the religious knowledge of the 
past is transmitted to the religious and secular community or to 
the community of those who are seeking a new religion. 

This does not mean that the scholarly disciplines are any less 
important for the liberal church than they are for any other. In 
many ways they are more important for the liberal church, since 
its congregation and the character of its mission demand a wider 
range of knowledge and a more acute social and political intelli- 
gence in its ministers than do the obligations of the other denom- 
inations. It does mean, however, that certain forms of historical 
and philosophical knowledge are of greater importance than 
others, since the relevance of one kind of knowledge above other 
Kinds must be tested against the reality of existing human need. 

The student who is being educated for a role of leadership 
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within the liberal church must be directly involved in the currents 
of contemporary life as that life is led, not merely as historians 
say it has been led or as moralists say it should be led. The stu- 
dent must be aware of the inner needs of those to whom he is pre- 
paring to minister. The sources of his intellectual and spiritual 
strength must be drawn from the living culture of which he is a 
part. He must be moved by instinct and sympathy toward human 
beings in their particular existence, whatever their circumstance — 
the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, the ignorant and 
the informed, the white and the black, the uncertain and the cer- 
tain, the religious and the irreligious. He must speak not merely 
to the members of his congregation but to the condition of the 
society and the culture of which they are a part. He will thus find 
himself speaking to the broader community of all those who can be 
persuaded to listen when matters of importance are being talked 
about. 

This has direct implication for the character of the program of 
education in which the student for the ministry of the liberal 
church is engaged. Not only does it affect the choice of subject 
matter for his studies and move such choices in the direction of 
contemporary literature, the arts, sociology, philosophy and psy- 
chology, but it affects the way in which he spends his time when 
he is not in the classroom, the library or in his study-room. His 
practical experience in the American community must be one 
which can introduce him directly to the social, personal and politi- 
cal problems of American society; and that experience must lead 
back to the library, the seminar, the formal studies, so that he may 
relate the immediate experience of social and personal fact to the 
theoretical and intellectual framework which give these experi- 
ences their breadth and depth of meaning. His education starts 
with his immediate experience and continues into formal studies. 

He must also find in the intellectual environment of the theo- 
logical school a stimulation for creative thought about the moral 
and social issues which are raised by his experience of the world 
around him. The theological school in this sense is not simply a 
school of theology, but it must become a center for research into 
social and moral issues, a center for creating new forms of religious 
education in the church schools and in the community at large, 
new ways in which the message of the liberal church can extend its 
reach into the wider community —a center, in other words, for 
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the creation of new ideas and values which can infuse the entire 
movement of Unitarian Universalism, and through it, the culture 
of which the movement is a part. 

When we ask the question, Where will the intellectual and 
moral leadership come from in the liberal. church of the future?, 
it is clear that the answer is that it will come from these centers 
within the theological school system or it will not come at all. 
When we ask the further question, From what source within the 
theological schools will such intellectual and moral leadership 
come?, the answer is that it will come from the efforts of scholars, 
teachers, thinkers and writers working with their students and en- 
gaging themselves in the task of enquiry into the problems of 
modern man in the spiritual, personal, moral and social character 
of those problems. The theological schools must therefore be- 
come centers of religious and moral enquiry to which scholars, 
students, ministers, laymen and the community at large can relate, 
and to which they can turn for aid in answering the questions 
which confront mankind. The schools must become the outposts 
of the movement. 

I am suggesting that the liberal church must accept the implica- 
tion of its own beliefs. If there is indeed a difference between the 
institutional and conceptual form of the liberal church and that 
of other denominations, this difference should be reflected in its 
educational program. As Joseph Sittler put it in conversation, if 
in the liberal church there is no theos and no logos, then a tradi- 
tional theology is inappropriate as a source of religious inspiration 
and intellectual content in the education of the minister. Why 
should the degree of the minister be a Bachelor of Divinity when 
the matter of divinity itself is continually open to question and to 
redefinition in secular or ‘non-divine’ terms? Why should the 
schools be referred to as schools of theology if they advance no 
theological doctrine and are in fact schools of liberal religion? 

The commitment of the man of liberal religion is to serve the 
inner needs of mankind, no matter what their outward form. It 
is to the nourishment of that commitment that all the arrangements 
for his education must tend, that all his experiences must help 
fulfill. Otherwise he is simply a graduate student in a professional 
school being trained in the techniques of religious profession. He 
must be a man of his time, able to go beyond it and to test the 
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possibility of new forms of religious experience, ethical value, and 
human perfectibility. 


The Theological Question 


In contemporary America the theological function of the 
church, that is to say its mission as a vehicle for truth from theo- 
logical sources, has become subordinate to its social and moral 
function. This is partly due to the obliteration of denominational 
differences in the organization of the Protestant churches into 
larger and larger federated bodies, partly to an increase in mutual 
tolerance of doctrinal differences among the Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews, but mainly to the shift in the role of the church to meet 
the demands of an increasingly secular society which looks to or- 
ganized religion for spiritual sanctions. 

This shift can be seen at its most dramatic in the recent con- 
troversies within the Roman Catholic Ecumenical Council, a body 
which contains among its 2000 members many who are con- 
cerned that Roman Catholic truth may, under theological doctrines 
now proposed by the more conservative prelates, be not only in- 
credible but unintelligible to the “separated brethren” and to the 
world at large. The center of the controversy is in a problem of 
logic lying deep within Roman Catholic church history: If theo- 
logical truth is revealed through the Scriptures as the Word of 
God, then by what authority can the priesthood invent new theo- 
logical doctrine which accommodates itself to objective changes in 
the intellectual and social environment of successive historical 
periods? 

The answer is being sought by the old-fashioned method of 
politicking and voting, a method which in this instance reveals a 
contradiction in terms, if the authority of revelation through the 
Scriptures is assumed to have ultimate theological validity. What 
the controversy really amounts to is whether Roman Catholic doc- 
trine should stand firm in defense of its absolutes or whether it 
should formulate them in such a way that they can become cred- 
ible to non-Catholics and intellectuals within the Catholic Church. 
Thus, while the Council debates and decides, Pope John XXIII 
is busy composing a prayer for Catholic Boy Scouts. 

A similar thrust toward doctrinal accommodation is seen among 
Protestants in the work of the Delhi Conference, where the Ro- 
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man Catholic problem is moved to its next level of discourse, and 
consists in an effort to create a Protestant theology which can 
encompass the whole of nature, and thus become credible to the 
“separated brethren” of the Protestant denominations. 

One result of this shift in emphasis has been that the doctrinal 
differences between the Unitarian Universalist movement and the 
Protestant movement as a whole and the Judaic Reform move- 
ment have become less visible than in former years, so that a 
fairly wide segment of the liberal wing of the Protestant denomina- 
tions overlaps with the Unitarian Universalist movement. That is 
to say, the theist wing of the liberal church corresponds in large 
degree to the liberal wing of the Protestant denominations, with 
the main difference between this segment of the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist movement and the Protestant to be found in a generally 
greater degree of involvement by the Unitarian Universalists in 
social and political action from the liberal point of view, and a 
greater emphasis on freedom of belief, whether in religious or in 
secular matters. Even here the difference is not in all cases marked. 

One may cite, for example, the November 1962 conference of 
the National Lutheran Council’s Division of American Missions, 
at which the conference theme was stated by a prominent Lutheran 
churchman: “Man is one, but no two people are alike. The out- 
come of this recognition is that the church has to develop a diverse 
approach to a diverse society, not the uniform approach of the 
past.” The implications for theology of a statement of this kind 
are clear and direct — the test of doctrine lies in its effect and its 
acceptance within a social matrix. 

The paradox is that while theological differences have lessened 
in importance as far as the day-to-day work of the churches is 
concerned, the interest in theology among churchmen and reli- 
gious intellectuals has increased to an unusual degree. To con- 
tinue the paradox, as the Protestant denominations have become 
more liberal in their approach to social action and personal free- 
dom, Protestant theology has become more conservative, with a 
heavier emphasis on theological orthodoxy of the Barthian kind 
and a general acceptance by Protestant theologians of Tillich’s 
position or something quite close to it. Cries of heresy are heard 
among the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians. In a final para- 
dox, we find the Roman Catholic Church in New Orleans taking 
seriously the need for liberal social action and using its ultimate 
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theological weapon of excommunication on the racists, while the 
Episcopalians gingerly admonish Bishop Pike about the Virgin 
Birth. 

I found as I went from school to school that Tillich was the 
dominant theological figure both in liberal and conservative 
circles. He appears constantly in every curriculum, his name enters 
nearly every conversation about contemporary theology, and his 
ideas provoke an extraordinary variety of response from students 
and faculty members both inside and outside the theological school 
environment. I attribute this not only to the quality of Tillich’s 
mind and to the wide range of his intellectual interests, but to the 
appeal which he makes to those who wish to remain within the 
conservative tradition of Christian theology and at the same time 
to live a little dangerously at the frontier, protected by the intel- 
lectual fortress of Tillich’s neo-orthodoxy. In fact, it is possible 
to argue that Tillich’s major contribution to contemporary 
thought lies not so much in his theology but in his restoration of 
certain key philosophical questions to the central place in philo- 
sophical speculation from which they have been removed by the 
logical positivists and the linguistic analysts. In any event, it is 
around Tillich’s head that the theological discussions swirl, and it 
is the neo-orthodoxy of his and Reinhold Niebuhr’s position which 
now dominates the Protestant schools of theology. 

This has direct relevance to the situation of Unitarian Univer- 
salist theological education since it raises sharply the question of 
whether or not the education of ministers for the liberal church 
should be conducted in substantially the same way as the education 
of ministers in the Protestant denominations. It has been so con- 
ducted in the past, and in the case of four of the schools I have 
studied, is so conducted in the present. Within these schools, the 
theological environment is on the whole one designed not for the 
education of ministers for the liberal church but for Protestant 
ministers who also know something about Unitarian Universalist 
history and the present Unitarian Universalist churches. 

It should also be noted that nearly one-third of present Uni- 
tarian Universalist ministers have come to their posts from other 
denominations, and have received their education in theological 
schools outside the Unitarian Universalist movement. Presum- 
ably, one could push this fact to its extreme conclusion and say 
that, as things now stand, given a very few minor curricular addi- 
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tions, all Unitarian Universalist ministers could be recruited from 
the ranks of those educated in non-Unitarian Universalist schools, 
and the present schools shut down. If one analyzes the curricular 
offerings, requirements and educational methods of each of the 
four Unitarian Universalist schools (Starr King is the exception), 
one concludes that the educational programs are based on the 
implicit assumption that Unitarian Universalist theology coincides 
with that of the Protestant denominations. 

This also raises the question of whether there is a Unitarian 
Universalist theology or philosophical point of view around which 
an educational program could be constructed. By definition, the 
Unitarian Universalist church holds no doctrine to which all min- 
isters are expected to subscribe, has no single theology. It has 
instead a system of churches which are affiliated with each other 
within the Association, with each minister answering theological 
questions in his own way in consonance with.the needs and ex- 
pectations of his congregation and his own convictions. Whatever 
unity of belief there is within the movement exists because individ- 
uals have either thought their way out of another denomination 
into the Unitarian Universalist or because, once in it, the beliefs 
of those already there have influenced other individuals to accept 
them. What exists in the way of doctrine is the coagulation of 
belief from relatively fluid states of enquiry with a church organ- 
ization formed by the natural affinity of individuals who take a 
liberal approach to theological questions. This creates an intel- 
lectual and cultural climate within the movement for the stimula- 
tion of religious enquiry rather than for constructing a formal 
organization whose existence depends on the adherence of its 
members to theological doctrine. * 

In a church organized around the principle of private belief and 
individual conviction there is thus no possibility of a common 
theology. There is a constant flow of philosophies and theologies, 
no one of which can claim an official status, a finality or an answer 
for everyone. Yet the theological question constantly thrusts itself 
forward by the very nature of a church which explicitly calls for 


* In a study of Unitarian values carried out in connection with the work 
of the Commission of Appraisal of the American Unitarian Association in 
1934-35, the Commission summarized some conclusions regarding Unitarian 
beliefs. These may now be subject to revision in the light of developments 
of the last thirty years within the movement. The summary follows: 
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enquiry “in a free and disciplined search for truth.” Even if the 
liberal church were not as explicit as this about its aims, the ques- 
tions would flourish in any case. Children want to know whether 
there is a God, or what happened to Grandma, and it is not enough 
to tell them to go out there and search for truth. Members of 
any church congregation, Unitarian or otherwise, are in the con- 
gregation presumably because they want some kind of answer to 
religious, philosophical or theological questions; or at least they 
are there on the assumption that some kind of truth may be stated 
about something. Students come to schools of theology because 
they have committed themselves to a search for forms of religious 


Unitarians Agree 

1 —Jin affirming the primacy of the free exercise of intelligence in 
religion, believing that in the long run the safest guide to truth is 
human intelligence. 


2 -—jin affirming the paramount importance for the individual of his 
own moral convictions and purposes. 
3 —Jin affirming that the social implications of religion are indis- 


pensable to its vitality and validity, as expressed in terms of concern 
for social conditions and the struggle to create a just social order. 


4 —in affirming the importance ot the church as the organized 
expression of religion. 
5  —Q§in affirming the necessity for worship as a deliberate effort to 


strengthen the individual’s grasp of the highest spiritual values of 
which he is aware. 
6 — in affirming the rational nature of the universe. 


Unitarians Disagree 

1  —as to the expediency of using the traditional vocabulary of reli- 
gion, within a fellowship which includes many who have rejected 
the ideas commonly associated with such words as “God”, “prayer”, 
“communion”, “salvation”, “immortality”. 


2 —as to the wisdom of maintaining the definitely Christian tradi- 
tion, and the traditional forms of Christian worship. 

3 —as to the religious values of a purely naturalistic philosophy. 

4  —as to the adequacy and competency of man to solve his own 


problems, both individual and social. 
—as to the advisability of direct action by churches in the field 
of social and political problems. 


Nn 


(Page 33, Unitarians Face a New Age. Commission of Appraisal of the 
American Unitarian Association, Boston 1936.) 
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truth which they expect to find within the particular denomination 
they have chosen. They raise their own questions about theology 
and they have a right to expect at least a form of leadership to 
some kind of answers. 

Looked at from the outside, the Unitarian Universalist answer 
to the theological question seems to amount to a plea for reason 
and a rational religion which accepts the ethical content of Chris- 
tianity and a neo-Christian concept of human nature, leaving all 
the ultimate questions unresolved. It puts the ultimate questions 
on a continuing agenda, and occasionally asks for a vote from the 
meeting as a whole. But there are some assumptions as to the 
nature of reason and the nature of man which go along with 
Judaic-Christian views, and which it seems to me the Unitarian 
Universalists have accepted innocently, without benefit of the re- 
consideration these ideas deserve. Even if one holds that reason 
provides the ultimate theology, there are so many varieties of 
reason and so many reasonable answers to theological questions 
that the ultimate questions splinter into new fragments of partial 
truth as soon as the modern mind applies its own kind of pres- 
sure. There is a difference between Jesus and Freud in the con- 
ception of human nature held by each, and although possibly the 
differences can be reconciled by a higher synthesis, the synthesis 
would have to be of such a height that it would disappear from 
human view, and would leave Christian psychology far behind. 
In the widest sweep of religious speculation there can be no pe- 
culiarly Christian truth. There is only truth and its modifiers. 
A religion in search of new truth can hardly afford to inhibit its 
search by attaching a modifier which already identifies the area 
beyond which it does not intend to investigate. We have, as an 
earlier example, the history of the Deists, whose reason told them 
that God existed in Nature, a Nature which worked according to 
God’s rational design, thus begging the entire question as to the 
Nature of Reason. 

In recent years, there have been few Unitarian Universalist 
theologians —- there has been a tendency to adopt a series of think- 
ers whose views appeal to the members of the Association as “the 
great prophets and teachers in every age and tradition.” It seems 
to me that it is high time the Unitarians and the Universalists set 
out to produce their own thinkers without having always to bor- 
row, adopt, or discard thinkers from “every age and tradition.” 
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The easy church is one which is eclectic, where everyone tolerates 
everyone. But the real question is Pilate’s, What is truth?, and 
the new liberal church should be one which confronts the future 
universe of religious discourse with everything of its own which 
it can muster. As I look at the sermons and the publications of 
the liberal church I find little of original thinking, no grand con- 
ceptions. One can detect the primary and secondary sources on 
which the preachers and writers have relied. There is no hot white 
flame burning. There is only a smoldering of branches with an 
occasional spurt of fire. 

This is partly due to a habit of reliance on Protestant theology 
and secular philosophy for basic thinking relevant to Unitarian 
Universalist issues. But it is mainly due to the refusal of the move- 
ment to face directly the ambiguities of its own position. In a 
movement where everything is allowed, too little is asserted with 
passion. 

Another consequence of what might be called the constitutional 
status of Unitarian Universalist belief is that it has in the past 
been almost entirely a movement of dissent from Christian ortho- 
doxy, a movement whose vitality was generated by the tension 
between orthodoxy and disbelief, authority and freedom, dogma 
and scepticism. The liberal church in this sense has lived on the 
intellectual capital invested in Christianity. Its theological center 
of gravity has located itself a little to the left of whatever point 
the Christian church has reached at a particular time in its history. 

The difficulty is that as Christian church doctrine adapts itself 
to radical changes in the intellectual and cultural environment of 
the modern age, and thus becomes less dogmatic, the tension be- 
tween orthodoxy and disbelief diminishes and with it the intel- 
lectual vitality of the dissenter. In this sense, the rise of the new 
orthodoxy in contemporary Christian theology should be a god- 
send to the liberal church. 

In fact it is not. At a given point, dissent is not enough. It is 
too dependent on the doctrine to which the dissent is addressed. 
A mature philosophy of religion which wishes to search for truth 
through the use of reason must finally come to terms with its own 
assumptions. It must stand on its own feet. Having decided to 
admit all belief as permissible, having decided that no doctrine, 
Christian or otherwise, shall gain official support, it is bound to 
discover that there are rules of reason which depend on the con- 
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cept one holds of the nature of reason and of man, itself a subject 
of psychological, philosophical, scientific, as well as theological, 
exploration. In these matters, it is impossible to ignore the con- 
tributions of the twentieth century psychologists, anthropologists, 
sociologists, philosophers, historians and scientists as to the nature 
of reason and the nature of a universe now being explored by 
scientific methods incredibly more complex and sophisticated than 
any we have had in the simpler years of the early part of this cen- 
tury. The Unitarian Universalist theological schools are at present 
paying too little attention to such contributions. 


Education and the Liberal Church 


The question then is, how far does the liberal church wish to 
go in extending the range of its religious enquiry beyond the cus- 
tomary limits of its Christian framework? Does it wish to con- 
tinue its place within the Protestant orbit, or does it wish to take 
the leadership in constructing a new synthesis of what might be 
called natural religion, or religious philosophy, using knowledge 
from every hand — from the sciences, the arts, philosophy and 
speculative theology? 

The answer is that it is doing both, in more or less degree; more 
of the former, much less of the latter, without having decided the 
question on theological grounds. This is to be seen in the actual 
situation of the present church movement. That is to say, one 
simply accepts the fact, in a spirit of intellectual neutrality, that 
there are three main elements in the present movement — those 
who approach religious questions from the point of view of nat- 
uralism and humanism, those who seek an inclusive philosophy 
constructed from the common elements to be found in world reli- 
gions, and those who identify themselves with Christianity and its 
ethical and theological norms. Among the latter two groups an 
additional, and unargued, assumption is often made that moral 
values stem from religious rather than natural sources. 

These three main elements are to be found in the actual char- 
acter of the Unitarian Universalist churches as they function in 
American communities. The degree of commitment to one or an- 
other of the views in a given church depends upon the particular 
approach taken by the congregation to religious questions, and 
the kind of minister sought by those who have the responsibility 
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for expressing that religious preference. It also depends on the 
quality and character of the views expressed by the minister, who 
presumably has powers of persuasion which can change the char- 
acter of the religious interests and the intellectual environment 
within his church community. But as far as the liberal church as 
a whole is concerned, its intellectual attitude is, as perhaps it is 
bound to be in view of the structure and polity of the church, a 
reflection of the existing views held within the ministry and the 
churches rather than a representation of any clear aim within 
the movement to advance religious thinking into new areas of spec- 
ulation. 

Linked to this is the danger that if the church reflects only ex- 
isting values and attitudes, it will attract to its cause only those 
who share such views and who represent only one element in the 
total population. The danger is that the liberal church, in seeking 
to enlarge the number of its adherents and the range of its influ- 
ence, an aim which has been stated publicly in recent months, will 
rely on the disenchantment with conventional theology of those 
who leave other denominations as the main source of motivation 
for those who join. There will no doubt continue to be many who 
turn to the liberal church for more enlightened views on doctrinal 
matters than have been available to them elsewhere. But a church 
for the disenchanted is not one which has within it the strength 
and vitality to build a new future. 

Is it not true that the spiritual problem of Western man is the 
problem of meaninglessness, of the individual lost in a welter of 
conflicting ideas, swept along by a torrent of political, technologi- 
cal, cultural and social forces over which he is unable to assume 
control, anxious to commit himself to actions and ideas which can 
stop the rush of events toward an unknown but menacing future, 
yet unable to find the place and the way in which this can be done? 
Is it not true that the American uneasiness of spirit is due to our 
possessing military, economic, social and intellectual power of a 
gigantic kind, yet not knowing how to use it for the security and 
fulfillment of mankind? Is it not true that the American mind is 
troubled by the moral failures it finds within the American com- 
munity, the clash of affluence with poverty, ignorance with poli- 
tics, racial hate with moral ideals? 

Is it not then the task of the liberal church to reach out to those 
who are hungry for meaning and moral clarity and to deal with 
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the question of how life can assert its own meanings and find its 
own way to moral action? These are the areas of concern among 
those in America who think seriously about moral and spiritual 
questions, and a whole new generation of young people has 
grown up in a society where religious values have tended to blend 
with secular ideas. For this generation the mere absence there of 
conventional theology is not a sufficient reason for seeking affilia- 
ation with a church. 

There are others who have grown up in the liberal community 
and for whom no form of organized religion presents an appeal, 
yet whose intellectual and spiritual interests seek their fulfillment 
in some kind of shared expression. Some of these are to be found 
in the Fellowships; and the new churches of Unitarian Universalism 
are coming from the fellowship movement. There are at present 
335 such groups. Fifty Fellowships have become churches and 
another fifty could become so if they wished and if there were 
ministers to deal with them. Yet these groups will not grow in size 
and quality unless there is new leadership to match their needs. 

There are also those in America who are concerned with ideas 
and moral values and who are explicitly anti-religious in the gen- 
eral meaning of that term. They seek the companionship of 
others whose feelings about organized religion correspond with 
their own. Their need is for the reinterpretation of the older reli- 
gious values into terms which are for them intellectually viable. 
There are still others, among them the Negro college youth in the 
South and North, whose moral values have developed through 
fundamentalist upbringing in religion, whose social action has been 
linked to church organizations, and whose increased sophistication 
has made it impossible for them to accept the theological beliefs 
of the churches to which they have belonged. 

If there is no conscious effort on the part of the liberal church 
to reach out to a new congregation to be drawn from the unaffili- 
ated by the power of new ideas and a new kind of moral enthu- 
siasm, it is doubtful that the members of the potential congregation 
will be reached by existing institutions of the liberal church. If 
there is no conscious effort within the system of education of the 
liberal church to prepare ministers whose intellectual and moral 
interests match the needs of the new congregation, and whose 
minds are rich in knowledge of the arts, sciences and philosophy 
relevant to contemporary concerns, there will be neither leader- 
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ship to existing congregations nor to the congregation of the 
unaffiliated now waiting to find the religious companionship and 
inspiration they seek. 

Nor is it enough to minister only to existing congregations and 
to others like them in the future. Those who come to Unitarian 
Universalist churches are for the most part well enough educated 
to take note of doctrinal differences. They have already reached 
a point in their intellectual development at which they have de- 
liberately chosen to support the idea of freedom of expression 
in religion and freedom from control by religious authority. The 
danger here lies in the possibility that the liberal church may 
become the church of the suburban educated liberal. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the Unitarian Universalist movement can reach 
into the larger American community if liberalism in theological 
questions were to remain or to become the central one in its 
concern. The sociology of religion points to the fact that funda- 
mentalism in church doctrine gains a mass base in the population 
by reason of its lack of doctrinal sophistication. It would be a 
mistake to assume conversely however that the liberal church can 
appeal only to the educated or that in order to reach the larger 
community it must seek a way of popularizing its message in 
order to accommodate the uneducated. In the absence of con- 
ventional theology the strength of the liberal church rests squarely 
on the character and moral purpose of the ministers who lead it. 
Its strength is proportionate to the degree to which it considers 
itself an educational force within the society and the degree to 
which it makes a conscious effort to deal with the total variety of 
needs within the population and not merely with the interests of 
an educated class. If the liberal church is to expand in numbers 
and in range of influence it must therefore look to its theological 
schools for the ideas and the men and women who can create 
that educational force. 


Some Practical Problems 


In sheer numbers the need for such men and women greatly 
outruns the present supply. In this present year thirty-one new 
ministers were needed, twenty-two graduated from the entire 
group of five schools. Next year, thirty-seven more will be needed, 
with only seventeen now enrolled for graduation. In 1964 the 
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number needed will be an additional forty-two, with only twenty- 
seven anticipating graduation then, while in 1965, with a need for 
an additional forty-five, only ten are now enrolled according to 
present records. By 1970, fifty new ministers will be needed each 
year. It is very clear that there is work to be done. 

We are now ready to tackle the question of the theological 
schools themselves. The question can be divided into two parts: 
First, the matter of matching the religious needs of the particular 
churches with ministers who can meet those needs; then, the mat- 
ter of creating a body of religious thought which represents the 
tradition of the Unitarian Universalist movement and at the same 
time goes beyond that tradition toward new forms of enquiry into 
philosophical and religious questions. It seems to me that both 
these functions must be served in the Unitarian Universalist sys- 
tem of theological education. Otherwise, the liberal church has 
no instrument for extending the range of its intellectual and reli- 
gious contribution, and no role in providing religious leadership 
either to its own membership or to the American community at 
large. 

At the present time I do not believe that the Unitarian Univer- 
salist theological schools are serving either of these purposes ade- 
quately. 

In the past, the theological schools have for the most part gone 
along in their own ways, doing whatever seemed to be appropriate 
in the judgment of the individuals responsible for them. Thus the 
schools reflect, in the same manner as do the churches, the views 
of those who are part of them, except that, in the case of the 
schools, the views of the congregation (i.e., the students) are not 
taken with the same seriousness. The union of Unitarians and 
Universalists into one organization has not only provided the occa- 
sion for intensive review of the principles and policies on which 
the liberal church rests, thus raising the question of what should 
be the character of the educational system designed to project 
these principles and policies into the future, but it has forced the 
reconsideration of the role of each of the five theological schools 
in serving the needs of the newly formed Association. 


The Character of the Instruction 


It is difficult to put in summary form a statement which would 
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hold true for all five schools, since each has its own history and 
its own character. However, it can be said that the liberal wing 
of the Unitarian Universalist movement is under-represented in 
the total constellation, both in approach to educational philosophy 
and in method and content. In fact, there has been too little seri- 
ous concern for curricular modification or educational revision in 
the schools to bring the programs in line with new thinking in edu- 
cational philosophy or in religion itself. The schools are so en- 
grossed in theological education of the conventional kind that almost 
no attention has been paid to the effect of the program on the stu- 
dents involved in it. When, during the study, questions were raised 
about the educational methods and the curricula in effect, these 
were often met with resistance. In one instance, in response to a 
comment that the best way to study an educational program was to 
go through it with the students, the question was raised as to 
whether or not the judgment of students about their own educa- 
tion could be taken seriously in view of the fact that they were 
merely students. Since the students concerned in this case were 
of an average age of 28, had had a wide range of church and col- 
lege experience, and two were themselves teaching in nearby col- 
leges, the question was particularly revealing. 

The lecture system in all four schools — Harvard, Meadville, 
Crane and St. Lawrence — is the standard method of instruction, 
and the requirements for graduation with the Bachelor of Divinity 
degree are such that with the exception of some work in Unitarian 
Universalist history and practical experience in liberal churches, 
the curriculum is almost indistinguishable from that in effect for 
the Protestant denominations. A high adherence to the lecture 
system is to be found at St. Lawrence, where, with twelve stu- 
dents and a faculty of five, all the work is done in formal classes, 
with lectures and only an occasional discussion. I do not recall 
having heard a student question raised in the classes at Harvard, 
although presumably in the smaller classes some discussion does 
occur. In the Unitarian section of the Meadville curriculum there 
is some discussion, but the bulk of the work is carried on in the 
University of Chicago Divinity School, where the lecture is stand- 
ard with minimum opportunity for student questions. One class 
which I visited at Chicago consisted of a lecture which occupied 
the entire hour and a half. 

In these four institutions, the examination system is in full 
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effect, and in my judgment severely inhibits the education of the 
students, particularly at Crane and St. Lawrence, where a shift in 
method from the lecture-examination techniques to one based on 
a tutorial approach could easily eliminate the necessity of the con- 
tinual, and sometimes punitive, testing and examining, since the 
ratio of students to faculty makes personal knowledge of the stu- 
dents possible and the formal examinations unnecessary. If one 
wishes to encourage independence of mind, personal growth, intel- 
lectual self-confidence, speculative imagination, and sensitivity to 
the spectrum of conceivable ideas — surely a central concern indi- 
cated by the asserted character of the liberal church — the method 
of examinations set on the basis of material presented in lecture 
form, most of which is available or could be made available in a 
variety of other ways, is a simple contradiction of the aims of a 
program for the education of liberal ministers. 

As I shared the experience of the students in class, I found 
myself sharing the resentment against the system which they ex- 
pressed in private discussions. This was not graduate education. 
It was in many cases a repetition of freshman and sophomore 
survey methods in which the instructor assumes that his role is 
to restate what is generally known to students who are considered 
to be incapable of discovering sources for themselves. As we sat 
with our heads bowed over our notebooks day after day, I found 
that what I had written down, aside from notes to myself about 
random thoughts, was a series of points and summaries of mat- 
ters which could very easily have been investigated and known 
through any of the standard texts in the field. There were dif- 
ferences, among lecturers and courses, and I learned a great deal 
from some of the best of the scholars, those with a gift for teach- 
ing and a store of private knowledge not yet available in written 
form. But the effect of a system which relies almost totally on 
lecturing and examining is to assign the student deliberately to 
a passive role and to encourage in him, not the creation of fresh 
knowledge of his own from original sources but a reliance upon 
the opinion and judgment of others and upon the authority of 
those who will set the terms of his learning by the kind of examina- 
tions they administer. 

The essence of graduate education, as distinct from undergrad- 
uate, is in the assumption that the student is a mature person 
who has chosen a particular graduate program in order to enter 
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a given profession. It follows that he has the right to be treated 
as a mature person whose undergraduate education has taught 
him how to learn and whose choice of a profession indicates a 
serious motivation on his part to push forward his studies with 
the force of his own intellectual and emotional energies. If he is 
not able to work in this way, he should not have been admitted 
to graduate study. 

The difficulty with the educational methods in practice in these 
four schools (and elsewhere in American graduate education) is 
that they create a gap between the student and the faculty by the 
assumption that the faculty is composed of authorities in a given 
field and that the students are there to take what the authorities 
are willing to give. A more appropriate assumption is that the 
scholar, as an authority in a given field of knowledge, has the 
responsibility of sharing with his students the joint enterprise of 
exploring the knowledge of that field. This enterprise is enhanced 
by the contribution the student can make to it since, whatever 
else may be true of the student, he is a person who comes freshly 
to the investigation; he has the advantage of innocence. His judg- 
ments and comments, no matter how shallow or profound, unin- 
formed or knowledgeable, are his own, and deserve to be taken 
seriously, provided, of course, that they are given seriously. They 
will be so given if that is the expectation implicit in the relation be- 
tween the teacher and the student. The ability to ask serious ques- 
tions and to make informed comment is the mark of a good student, 
and the excellence of a student is to be measured more by the 
demonstration of this ability than by a talent for answering exam- 
ination questions. This is as true of undergraduate as it is of 
graduate education. The matter is simply more crucial in the field 
of graduate education, and is at its most crucial in an educational 
program which deals with deeply personal questions of religious 
belief and commitment. 

There is another consequence which flows from the heavy reli- 
ance on the lecture-examination approach to learning, and one 
which has special relevance to the education of those entering the 
ministry of the liberal church. In a church which stresses the free- 
dom of the minister to create his own theology, or, to use a more 
accurate term, his own philosophy of religion, it is of more than 
usual importance that he learn to deepen and extend the quality 
of his personal character. Over and over again, in conversations 
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with Unitarian Universalist ministers and laymen, it was stressed 
to me that the minister must never conceive his role as that of a 
religious authority handing down the word to the world and to his 
congregation. Such a role for its ministers would contradict the 
conception which the liberal church has of itself. 

Yet this dictum is seldom translated into educational terms in 
the character of the programs in effect in these four theological 
schools. In three of them little attention is paid to the personal 
growth of the individuals being prepared for the ministry, either 
in the content of the curriculum or in the total approach which 
the institutions take to the students who are in their charge. Theo- 
logical education is assumed to be a matter of taking courses in 
theological subjects drawn from the history of the Christian 
Church, along with varying degrees of experience in the prac- 
tical matters of ministerial responsibility. As long as the students 
pass their examinations in the academic subjects, and demonstrate 
some degree of skill as churchmen, they are assumed to be fitted 
for service in the liberal ministry. 

“Unitarian Universalism,” states a recent document from the 
Unitarian Universalist Association, “is the religion of faith in man. 
. . . Instead of being fundamentally sinful, man has an upsurging 
moral and spiritual nature of such positive strength and courage 
that, when coupled with the underlying spiritual forces of the uni- 
verse, he can meet and solve his own problems. . . . Given the 
freedom to guide himself, according to the best that religion can 
teach, in the light of his own conscience, man can gain ultimate 
victory over himself. Through this concept Unitarian Universal- 
ism stands as true democracy in religion.” * 

Without pausing for comment on the question of whether there 
exists a natural upsurging moral and spiritual nature in man, or 
whether there are underlying spiritual forces in the universe, two 
assumptions which look suspiciously like unexamined points of 
doctrine, let me say that if Unitarian Universalism is the religion 
of faith in man, it shows very little of such faith in the students it 
attempts to educate in four of its schools. The students’ intellec- 
tual lives are regulated and circumscribed rather than deepened 
and liberated. It is as if, to use theological terms, the students 
were considered to be intellectually sinful and must purge them- 


_*P. 17, Introducing Unitarian Universalism. John Nicholls Booth, pub- 
lished for the Unitarian Universalist Association, September 1961. 
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selves by undergoing punishment at the hands of the Great Exam- 
iner who lurks as an ultimate danger in their struggle toward the 
salvation of a Divinity degree. This is not a warm-hearted, joy- 
ful, accepting, life-enhancing deity in the roster of liberal gods, 
but an intellectual avenger, jealous of his academic standards, 
ready to apply the scourge of bad grades. 

There is no suggestion here that such is the conscious intent of 
the theological schools in question. What exists is instead an un- 
witting reliance on the conventions of the past, a failure to recon- 
struct the older patterns of theological attitude into new educa- 
tional terms to meet the new demands and intentions of a liberal 
church. One can find some justification within orthodox and neo- 
orthodox theology for imposing certain doctrinal and educational 
requirements upon those undergoing theological training in the 
Catholic and Protestant denominations, and indeed, such justifica- 
tion is given at length in the educational documents provided for 
these denominations. It shows itself in the content of the denom- 
inational curricula, the methods of instruction and the attitude of 
the faculty. 

But, for Unitarian Universalism, unless we are to consider it 
simply as a slightly modified form of Protestant theology, a radi- 
cally different approach to education is implied by its declarations 
of intent. “Given the freedom to guide himself, according to the 
best that religion can teach, in the light of his own conscience, man 
can gain ultimate victory over himself,” says the Association docu- 
ment. 

If this is the message to the congregation and to the minister, 
and to those who are invited to join them in the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist fellowship, should it not apply with at least equal force 
to the theological schools and their students? 

Should not the student be given freedom to guide himself, ac- 
cording to the best that religion can teach, with the help of sym- 
pathetic scholars who help him to explore the self within and 
the world without, in order that he may gain ultimate victory not 
simply over himself but over the body of ideas and religious prob- 
lems which constitute the knowledge of a modern man? Should 
not the personal qualities of the student, in the dimension of the 
ease he has with himself, the depth and range of his interests, his 
sensibility to aesthetic delight, his intellectual self-confidence, his 
imagination, his sensitivity to others, his courage, daring, gener- 
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osity, and capacity for critical judgment and creative thinking — 
should not these qualities be a matter for the attention of the edu- 
cator and should they not be of central concern in the plans the 
educator makes for the development of men who will truly pro- 
vide to their congregation and community the best religion can 


teach? 


The Mood of the Students 


It may be clear by now that I think they should. Most of the 
students come to the Unitarian Universalist theological schools in 
search of an intellectual and cultural atmosphere which they have 
assumed in advance will be one which reflects the spirit of a free 
and liberal religion. Their commitment to liberalism in religion 
is explicit and strong. Their decision to enter the ministry has 
been most often the result of a deep emotional experience in 
seeking religious and philosophical truth which they could not 
find in the Protestant church and which they have then sought in 
Unitarian Universalism. Others have turned toward the liberal 
church because of a dissatisfaction with the quality of the life they 
have been leading, a life which has been successful in material 
and social terms, but empty of spiritual meaning. Others have 
either been raised in the liberal church or in homes where liberal 
religious values are celebrated without formal church affiliation. 
They have, in a real sense, dedicated themselves to serving the needs 
of humanity and they use these terms to describe their commit- 
ment. 

Most of these men, with their families, have made serious sac- 
rifices in personal and economic terms in order to devote them- 
selves to the liberal ministry and to the search for beliefs which 
can sustain them and their fellow men. The nature of their com- 
mitment is such that they are open to the fullest and richest kind 
of experience, since they seek, not personal gain or even theo- 
logical security, but the chance to learn how to find belief for 
themselves and inspiration for others. 

Yet in only one of the five schools in my judgment did I find the 
nature of their commitment matched by the character of the edu- 
cational response. At Starr King I found that the students felt 
that they had come to a center for liberal enquiry and to a com- 
munity where each was accepted and cherished in his own terms. 

In the other schools, the students felt, in more or less degree, 
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that they were struggling to maintain the commitment which 
brought them there, and that the very thing which meant most to 
them in the liberal church was constantly under challenge by the 
structure and content of the education they were receiving. This 
feeling was expressed most poignantly by one student, who, in the 
discussion of the nature of one’s belief in a liberal religion, said, 
“We come here with our commitment, but it is never accepted.” 
Another student said, “We wake up every morning with our com- 
mitment to serve, and at nine o’clock they throw cold water on it.” 
The most extreme feeling of rejection was expressed at another of 
the schools by a young man who turned to me in the middle of a 
student discussion and blurted out, “I had to come here to learn 
how to hate.” Speaking of the lack of breadth in the theological 
views of the faculty of another school, a student wrote, “We do 
not walk together, as it were, into the same open question.” 

I believe it is in this last comment that the central defect of the 
four schools is revealed. For the moment I will continue to treat 
the four schools as an entity, which they are not, and then, later 
in the report, I will revise such generalizations as I have made, in 
order to square them with individual differences among the four 
institutions. For the moment, too, I am setting Starr King aside, 
since the philosophy and program there are so markedly different 
that very little said about the others would apply to it. 


The Content of the Curriculum 


“We do not walk together, into the same open question.” If I 
may interpret the comment broadly as a statement which expresses 
the judgment of those students and others who were best informed 
and most responsible in their criticism of the educational programs 
at the four institutions, it refers to several different levels of mean- 
ing. 
The first has to do with the actual content of the curriculum. 
I have referred to this earlier in my remark that the curriculum 
is ostensibly that of the Protestant theological schools with a few 
necessary additions to bring it in line with the Unitarian Univer- 
salist ministerial needs. The philosophy of education and the cur- 
riculum are traditional. The objection on the part of the students, 
the other critics among Unitarian Universalist laymen and mini- 
sters, and myself, to the standard curriculum of Old and New 
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Testament, Church History, Theology, History of Religion, etc., 
is not to the idea that a thorough knowledge of the Christian 
heritage and its texts provides an essential element in the educa- 
tion of the Unitarian Universalist minister. Of course it does, just 
as for the doctor or the architect certain elements of essential 
knowledge exist by the very nature of the profession. 

The legitimate objection to the present curriculum is three-fold. 
First, that Protestant theological school disciplines occupy such 
a large place in the total spectrum of knowledge available for 
theological education that they leave little time and energy for a 
wider area of study or specialization appropriate to students whose 
interests do not lie primarily in the traditional disciplines. It is as 
if a geologist interested in oil exploration had to spend so much 
time in chemistry, geography, astronomy, physics, bio-chemistry, 
anthropology, economics and philosophy, on the grounds that they 
were basic prerequisites for geology, that he never got a chance to 
study geology or oil. 

The second objection is quite different from the first. It is that 
those who teach the traditional disciplines usually do so from 
the point of view of Christian apologists, and the assumptions of 
the divinity of Christ, the Bible as the word of God, Christian 
theology as a form of revealed truth, man as the servant of God, 
Christian history as the central force in the world’s history, Chris- 
tian religion as the source of eternal and universal moral values, 
all these simply affront the sensibility and intelligence of those 
who, on their own grounds, reject this approach to religion and 
to history. There can be no intellectual nourishment in studies of 
this kind for those whose very reason for being in the curriculum 
is that they have chosen not to accept the entire approach to reli- 
gion implicit in everything that is taught. One finds oneself frus- 
trated to sit listening to interpretations which are literally mean- 
ingless to the non-believer, and which the listener holds to be a 
corruption of the truth of history into theological jargon and the 
continual begging of questions. 

It can be argued, and it has been, that this provides a challenge 
to the Unitarian Universalist student, since he is forced to confront 
views opposite to his own. But it is essentially the same kind of 
challenge which would face a liberal democrat if he were forced 
to submit to a curriculum taught entirely by Marxists. He could 
go on facing the challenge, day after day, but it would add little 
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to his education as an informed person, since entire segments of 
historical fact would either be eliminated from the knowledge he 
needs, or so bent and twisted by the weight of doctrine that it 
would be worthless in the learning. This is not challenge. It is the 
road to boredom. 

It is of very great importance that Unitarian Universalist stu- 
dents have the opportunity for confrontation with the ideas of 
those of the Protestant denominations who disagree with them. But 
it is equally important that they be confronted with the ideas 
of Catholics, anti-clericals, atheists, Buddhists, existentialists, Marx- 
ists, or anyone else who feels that he has a particular hold on 
truth. The environment at Harvard and Chicago make this 
theoretically possible, although there is very litle confrontation 
or even exchange among theological students of different denom- 
inations, and almost the only confrontation is with the Christian 
professor in class who does all the confronting. The difficulty 
again is that the obligations of the present curriculum press so 
heavily on the student that he seldom has time to discuss his 
ideas with non-theological students and/or teachers. His class- 
time is circumscribed by the requirements and his opportunity for 
meeting other students, beyond those with whom he lives or who 
are listening-companions at the lectures, is extremely limited. What 
is needed is a general plan by which questions at issue among 
a variety of students and teachers are formally and informally 
raised as part of the on-going educational program, and the 
opportunity for confrontation with opposing views is created as 
an integral part of the student’s education. Challenge from only 
one side has the same effect as the cold war. It reduces relation- 
ships to competitive arguments when they should be relationships 
of mutual enquiry. 

The third objection made to the curriculum is that the mode 
of instruction appropriate to the Christian theological school is 
didactic, and that, accordingly, the lecture system is the unques- 
tioned method of imparting what is to be learned. For intelligent 
and mature students, who make up the bulk of the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist student-body, it is in most cases a waste of time to spend 
from ten to fifteen hours a week in lectures which contain infor- 
mation more readily accessible in libraries. The questions which 
such students wish to ask, or which, in a different system of edu- 
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cation, might be aroused by the material and the teacher, are never 
raised, since the opportunity for raising them is lacking. 

To walk together into an open question requires, as far as the 
student is concerned, an attitude on the part of the faculty which 
encourages joint enquiry. This is not the attitude of the faculty 
of the four schools nor the intention of the educational system. 
The intention, whether it be calculated or not, is to tell students 
what they are required to know, and to make sure that they know 
it. It is this implicit intention, revealed in the day-to-day work 
which the students are required to do, which produces either 
reluctant acquiescence or a negative and sometimes bitter attitude 
of the students toward the program in which they are placed by 
their commitment to the ministry. 


The Traditional Disciplines 


Suppose, then, that we take for granted the need of the Uni- 
tarian Universalist student for work in the traditional theological 
disciplines. His church has grown out of the Judaic-Christian 
tradition, he will be a colleague of Protestant and Jewish ministers, 
serving in a community predominantly Protestant in numbers and 
orientation, and there will be many questions from many quarters 
which demand a degree of scholarship and learning on his part 
which can only be met by a thorough knowledge of the Judaic- 
Christian tradition. 

We then turn to the question of how that knowledge can be 
acquired without sacrificing either scholarship and thoroughness 
on the one hand, or, on the other, the opportunity to study in 
fields beyond the traditional disciplines. Part of the problem for 
Unitarian Universalists consists in the fact that, when they study 
at Protestant divinity schools the faculty members are Christians 
who are interested in Christian theology and who teach from a 
denominational point of view. It is therefore difficult for Uni- 
tarian Universalist educators to find scholars either inside or out- 
side the major denominations to teach Old and New Testament, 
Church History, Theology and related disciplines in ways suited 
to the needs of the liberal church. 

However, granted that the problem of finding suitable faculty 
members can be solved, the next step would be to determine the 
best way of teaching the materials. Here I would suggest that a 
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great deal could be accomplished by intensive seminars and 
tutorial conferences, fewer class meetings, more independent read- 
ing and discussion, individual research, and the use of the lecture 
only where it can be seen to be indispensable or especially desirable. 

For example, a major area for study in the preparation of a 
Unitarian Universalist minister is the period of the Reformation 
and the controversies within the history of the church which 
involved dissent from church dogma. Rather than covering the 
ground with a series of lectures on the Reformation, would it not 
be immensely preferable to conduct a seminar in which the student 
would be made responsible for reading and reporting on two 
or three of the main texts which survey the history and interpreta- 
tion of the period? In conjunction with such a seminar, would 
it not be rewarding to the student and productive for his education 
to do a study in depth of one or another of the major or minor 
figures involved? Suppose that, having read the background 
materials and surveyed the field, a student were to choose to study 
the life of Luther in some depth. He could find original materials in 
Luther’s writing. He could find material in the theological writing 
of Luther’s time. He could read Erik Erikson’s brilliant study 
of the young Luther. He could read John Osborn’s play, he could 
possibly put together an informal production of the play with 
the help of other members of the student-body, or concentrate on 
two or three of the crucial scenes in order to emphasize a point 
of view being argued in his research study. 

I believe that the need of the Unitarian Universalist student for 
a thorough knowledge of this phase of the Christian tradition 
would not only be met more successfully in some such way as this, 
but that the student’s total understanding of himself and his rela- 
tion to religion and to religious thinking would be deepened and 
extended. He would learn to know the main characteristics of the 
period and learn enough about its inner dynamic and the character 
of the individuals who made history in those years to get a straight 
look at the process of history itself. 

Aside from the actual content of the traditional disciplines, there 
is also the question of the amount of time a student should be 
asked to spend on them, and the question of when and how he 
should spend it. Three years is not a very long time to do every- 
thing one might like to do (four years at Meadville counting the 
intern year) especially if the student is to be encouraged to range 
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more widely through areas of knowledge not at present included 
in his education. A redistribution of time and energy is essential, 
and I would suggest a rhythm different from the present one. 

In the first place one must think of the student’s education from 
the inside out, rather than thinking first about what books he 
should read, what courses he should take, what subject-matter 
he should cover. We cannot answer these external questions 
until we have considered what effect we hope to have on his 
inner life and what we intend to do with his total education. We 
must first ask, What experiences should he have, of what kind, in 
what order? What forms of experience go naturally together? At 
what points should his experience of one kind of learning be 
intensified? 

To be specific, rather than spending most of his time in lecture- 
courses in five subjects at a time for periods of ten to fifteen weeks 
of the semester or quarter system, the student would profit more 
by reducing the number of areas of study to two or three for a 
more sustained period, perhaps of twenty to thirty weeks, thus 
ensuring both continuity of study in a given field and a depth of 
enquiry which is not possible in the fragmented curriculum of five 
unrelated subjects taken at a time. 

This is especially important in dealing with the traditional 
disciplines, where, if one is to use tutorial methods, seminars and 
independent study, much more free time is needed so that the stu- 
dent can work consecutively and follow the threads of church 
history, theology and the biblical texts in a way which can gather . 
them together in one strand. Class meetings should be held less 
frequently, of an hour and a half to two hours in duration, pos- 
sibly once a week in the case of seminars, twice a week in lecture- 
discussion sessions, with entire afternoons, mornings, and, if pos- 
sible, complete days scheduled as free time for students to work 
independently and in teams on topics assigned by the tutors 
and seminar leaders. 

There are some intriguing relationships between the study of 
Christian theology and the study of church history and the biblical 
texts which could be explored if, possibly in the freshman year, the 
student worked in these three fields for two full semesters. These 
three studies could be carried on simultaneously, while the only 
other activity within the curriculum of the two semesters would be 
a placement in a social welfare agency or in some other post in 
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which the daily problems of the society are experienced by the 
participants, with a seminar arranged for each of the freshmen 
where the experience in the community could be discussed by all 
of them, under the supervision of an experienced social scientist. 

The theological debates of the medieval period could provide the 
content of the seminar or course in theology. This could be run- 
ning simultaneously with a seminar or course in the medieval 
period of church history, while the work in biblical scholarship 
continued in the third course. Co-ordination of timing for the work 
in each of these three areas would yield a far richer result for the 
student’s understanding of the tradition out of which the Western 
Church has come than does the more scattered system of course- 
taking now in effect. It is difficult for the student to make a 
synthesis for himself from the variety of material he accumulates 
in the number of courses he takes under the present program. In 
a co-ordinated set of studies, his mind can more easily grasp the 
series of related fact and ideas from history, philosophy and theol- 
ogy, his mind can become saturated with the details of the tradi- 
tion. He is then supplied with various points of reference in history, 
and he will be able to see history whole, as the sum of political, 
social, religious, economic and psychological forces which he has 
been able to see operating in an integrated way. 

Some of the most successful experiments in undergraduate and 
graduate education have been made by rearranging the formal 
schedule to allow concentration on a few major topics, to allow 
the student to go deeply enough, with time enough to think and 
to come to his own conclusions. It is my judgment that if the 
student in theological school were allowed to work in this way, 
very much more could be accomplished in shorter space of time, 
leaving more room for studies outside the traditional disciplines 
and for a variety of intellectual, aesthetic and personal experiences 
in other areas of his religious education. 


The Scope of a New Curriculum 


What are these other areas? What kind of experience would 
be most productive of personal and intellectual growth? How 
should this be arranged? 

I would like to pause for a moment to go back to the image one 
can construct of the minister as he will function in his church. 
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We have a great deal of information in the files of our Committee 
about the roles the minister plays, as preacher, religious educator, 
community leader, church administrator, pastoral counsellor and 
representative of the liberal church. It is clear that there are 
some practical things he must learn to do and that in the past, 
according to the testimony of many of the present ministers (we 
also have a brief research study which corroborates this), these 
areas have been neglected. 

I have seen the various ways in which the practical things have 
been taught in the present schools, through the use of the intern- 
ship in Meadville, field work and educational placements at Starr 
King, classes in preaching, in speech, in religious education, and 
assignment to various duties in nearby churches by nearly all of 
the schools. 

As a summary statement of my observations and suggestions 
about the more purely vocational side of the program, I would say 
that anything which has to do with churchmanship should be 
learned in the actual situation of the church by some form of 
field work experience, supervised by a minister-teacher who is 
carefully chosen, interested in the work, and able to give it the 
time it deserves. The most successful program for the vocational 
side (I hesitate to use the word vocational as a separate adjective, 
since I wish to make no separation between the practical and the 
intellectual, or vocational and liberal studies) is the one carried 
on at Starr King, where a full-bodied experience of the functioning 
church is a central focus for an entire area of the student’s educa- 
tion. The least successful is the program at Harvard, where for 
many years there has been little attention to anything beyond the 
purely academic. Some efforts are being made in the direction 
of wider experience for the student in the real situation of the 
community and the church, but it has not yet developed into an 
aspect of Harvard education which is an integral part in the total 
curriculum. I will deal with this at greater length when I come 
to the actual recommendations. 

If we divide the daily tasks of the minister sharply into two 
parts, we find that one part consists of his church duties (as, for 
example, the college president has business, management, and 
administrative duties apart from anything he may know or do 
about education) and the other part consists of his role as a 
religious leader. Here the quality of his mind and his character 
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blend together to make up his personal style, and out of his 
private convictions, interests and talents come the particular 
contribution which he can make to the members of his church. 
Then when we ask what are the characteristics of the great re- 
ligious leader, the ideal of the minister whose reality we seek, we 
come quickly to the matter of his personal and intellectual charac- 
ter, assuming that a man who is normally conscientious and intelli- 
gent can learn to do the proper things to keep a church running. 

But even the matter of running the church comes straight back 
to the kind of person the minister is. Administration and organiza- 
tion are technical matters in only a limited sense, and although 
there are general rules of procedure and technique which have 
grown out of experience with the way organizations work, the real 
issue has to do with the quality of a man and the quality of the 
decisions he makes, his judgment of other people, his intuition 
about personal and social situations, the clarity of his judgments 
about himself, the honesty of his temperament, his capacity for 
affection. There are organization men everywhere in contemporary 
America, and some of them are in the church. It is possible by 
skillful organization to give the appearance of being a successful 
minister and to build an external character to fit the demands of a 
competitive society which judges success by external standards. 
There are many forces at work within the society, and within the 
church, which conspire to provide high rewards for manipulative 
and organizational ability and the talent for promoting ideas. 
Against these forces the liberal church has only the purity of its 
ideals to preserve its integrity, and the theological schools are the 
only instruments it has for making sure that its ideals are perpetu- 
ated without corruption by the organization. To put it simply, for 
a minister of the liberal church, the personal qualities of large- 
mindedness and generosity of spirit are those which a man must 
have to achieve capacity for religious leadership. 

It is for this reason that I place such heavy stress on the quality 
of the educational environment in which the students are taught 
and the necessity of a flexible and imaginative plan for their educa- 
tion. Their education must be one which builds itself around the 
character of their commitment and the character of the church 
they are learning to serve. It is therefore necessary to know in each 
case something about the expectation and the concerns of the 
student who enters the theological school. He may be a man who 
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looks to the theological school to prepare him as a Unitarian 
Christian, in which case his program of study and his choice of 
one of the five schools become an individual matter. The diversity 
among the churches and their needs and the diversity among the 
candidates who apply for admission to the schools should have a 
direct relation with each other. I do not believe that there can 
or should be a standard Unitarian Universalist curriculum for all 
students who wish to enter the liberal church. Nor do I think that 
there should be control by the denomination of the curriculum 
or program of the schools. I have seen too many educational pro- 
grams deadened by the control of outside requirements of all 
kinds to favor anything but a free relationship between the schools 
and the Association. 

We should be making every possible effort to build upon the 
strengths and interests which the students bring to the schools when 
they apply, and the curriculum, as far as formal subjects of study 
are concerned, should be planned in such a way that the students 
who are temperamentally and intellectually ready to enter one 
kind of liberal church rather than another should be encouraged 
to find their best way to that end. As in the case of those who 
enter the liberal ministry from other denominations, for whom 
an effort is made by the department of the ministry to suggest 
churches where the particular talents of the individual candidate 
can find their best fulfillment, so the schools should match the 
character of the student’s commitment to the liberal ministry with 
a curriculum which will render his fulfillment. 

From this it would follow that there should be no effort to make, 
each theological school like every other, but that one should try 
to develop to the full the individual possibilities which exist in 
each of the schools, with such modifications in their present pro- 
grams as seem most conducive to achieving the greatest develop- 
ment of the individual talents of their students. 


The Varieties of Knowledge 


I would now like to return to the question of what studies other 
than the traditional disciplines are indicated for a new Unitarian 
Universalist curriculum. From what has gone before, it will be 
clear that I am considering this question in two ways: What 
studies of a formal intellectual kind will be most likely to meet 
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the demands made upon the minister when he assumes the respon- 
sibilities of a church? and What kinds of educational experience 
in the theological school environment will be most likely to enhance 
his personal growth? The two are intimately connected, since all 
serious intellectual involvement makes a contribution to personal 
growth. 

But first I would like to consider again the matter of formal 
studies in the light of what has been said earlier in this report. I 
noted that there were entire areas of the social sciences, natural 
sciences, literature, art, psychology and philosophy which are at 
present neglected in the four schools. Again Starr King is, in part, 
an exception. When I discussed this neglect with the faculty and 
administration of the schools and asked why the resources of the 
entire University community were not called into use at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Tufts and Harvard, it was pointed out that the 
students were free to take courses in the University at large in 
each instance and that at Harvard and Chicago, students need 
not take the basic theological courses unless they wished, since 
course attendance was not required. All the student need do is to 
pass the comprehensive examinations in these fields at Chicago and 
Harvard. At Tufts, a selection of courses outside the Crane cur- 
riculum is suggested in the catalog for student consideration, along 
with a series of electives inside Crane, but very few students take 
advantage of the Tufts opportunity and there is no connection 
between the Tufts curriculum at large and the theological school. 
Nor is there any connection between Crane and Tufts students, nor 
engagement in the campus life of the University by those from 
Crane. At St. Lawrence University the same situation exists; the 
only connection I could discover, aside from the fact that the 
theological school building is located on the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity campus, was that one theological student had appeared in 
a University production of “J.B.” Naturally, he played the part 
of God. 

Several of the Unitarian ministers with whom I had spoken 
about their own theological education mentioned the flexibility 
which used to exist at Harvard and Chicago in earlier years, and 
spoke of the opportunity to work with philosophers, psychologists, 
historians and others in the University faculty as being one of the 
most important parts of their education. It seemed odd to me that 
the same opportunities for students should not exist at present. 
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When I discussed this with the students at each institution the 
answers came down to one central fact; they felt that their success 
as students depended upon their success on the examinations, and 
that in order to take the Bachelor of Divinity degree, with its central 
emphasis on a Protestant-centered curriculum, most of their time 
had to be spent on the traditional subjects. When I asked why 
they did not take advantage of the opportunity to omit the courses 
and simply prepare themselves for the examinations by going 
through the suggested reading list under faculty guidance, the 
answer, which seemed to me to be sensible, was that in order to 
be certain of the degree they felt that they should go through 
the material with the professors who will be setting the examina- 
tions, even though a large majority of the students found the 
approach of the professors and the content of the courses inade- 
quate for the purposes in preparing for the Unitarian Universalist 
ministry. In the case of the Harvard students, their feeling was 
that the Divinity School was oriented largely to the academic 
disciplines and to the Ph.D. students, and that the B.D. students 
were treated as are the undergraduates at a University dominated 
by professional schools. The emphasis is not on the preparation 
of ministers but on the mastery of academic materials, and the 
students felt that they did not know enough to venture on their 
own with a reading list when the examinations had to be met and 
the center of the curriculum lay in the subjects on which they were 
to be examined. 

This reluctance on the part of the students to venture on their 
own or to skirt the course requirements in favor of individual study 
seems to me to point to the deeper question I have already raised. 
Whether or not the students are free to work in the curriculum 
of the University at large, in fact they are not doing so, and it is 
this fact that is important, not the fact that the regulations allow 
them to do so. What dominates is the conception by the school 
of what a theological education amounts to; and if the faculty and 
administration construe such education in essentially the same terms 
as that of the Protestant denominations, then the students adapt 
themselves to that conception, fearing to go beyond it in view of the 
requirements for the degree, even while denying the validity of 
the conception itself. 

In other words, it is tacitly assumed that a degree from the 
University of Chicago or the Harvard Divinity School is the ap- 
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propriate degree for the Unitarian Universalist minister. In the case 
of St. Lawrence and Crane, the B.D. degree involves essentially the 
same requirements as do Harvard and Meadville, except that they 
are more rigidly applied. Meeting the requirement for the degree 
is then a matter of passing examinations in courses, and the meas- 
ure of a man is taken by this, not by a total assessment of the 
range and depth of his mind, the character of his commitment, or 
the personal qualities he has revealed as a scholar, teacher, edu- 
cator or man of religion. This is particularly apparent when one 
considers that in order to take the degree one may be allowed 
exemption from the courses leading toward that degree, on the 
grounds that they are not necessary in order to pass the exam- 
inations. This is of course the European conception of higher 
education, conceived within the tradition of a class system in which 
one’s personal background and status as a scholar-student allowed 
one the privilege of deciding when to sit for one’s examinations in 
order to be certified. 

If the courses offered are therefore to be considered only as 
preparation for a degree and exemption is the only answer to the 
demands for more flexibility, then we have an essentially negative 
concept which works just as powerfully to constrict the areas of 
study as would a system without exemption. Would it not be wiser 
to build a curriculum which nourishes the process of growth 
toward the maturity of religious knowledge suited to a minister 
within the liberal church rather than to fit the student to a curricu- 
lum which was designed for another purpose? To study the 
Bible, Theology, Church History and the History of Religion with 
scholars who are sympathetic to the needs of interested students 
preparing for the liberal ministry can and should be an exciting 
and valuable intellectual experience. What is needed is not exemp- 
tion from such experience, but the enrichment which can come 
from a form of experience in which the students gladly engage 
themselves. 


The Extension of the Curriculum 


What, then, are the other areas of knowledge and experience 
which the Unitarian Universalist student might best consider? 

If his role is not that of a minister of the Gospel, but of an 
intellectual and spiritual leader who, although aware of his tradi- 
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tion, must range more widely than the Gospel for his enquiry into 
religious truth and religious values, certain conclusions inevitably 
follow. He should have a working knowledge of the religions 
other than Western Christianity which have a place of importance 
in the spectrum of religious beliefs and practices throughout the 
world. I would like to see him in possession of knowledge in some 
depth of one of the major world religions, achieved by an inde- 
pendent study carried on in collaboration with one or two other 
students who also chose to investigate a religion with him. This 
would give him a major point of reference to which his general 
knowledge of the history of religion and of world religions could 
refer. It would also be of considerable aid to him in constructing 
a philosophy of religion which he could claim as his own and in 
putting together a set of beliefs which satisfied his own criteria of 
intellectual and religious validity. 

In view of the fact that the construction of such a philosophy, 
surely a central concern within a church which asserts no formal 
doctrine, involves the confrontation of philosophies and critical 
thinking opposed to the concept of religion itself, it seems to me 
that the student should, in one way or another, come to grips with 
the major thinkers of the 19th and 20th century in order to en- 
large the range of possibility for an intellectual position of his own 
and to enlarge the range of ideas which he may later present to 
his congregation and to his community. This need not necessarily 
involve a full treatment of each of the major thinkers, but should 
deal with those aspects of their work which have direct relevance 
to the formulation of a religious philosophy. Study in depth of 
one such thinker with whom the student felt congenial would serve 
a purpose similar to that served by the investigation of one major 
world religion, when accompanied by a map of the whole territory. 
To push that analogy a step further, the student needs to be ac- 
quainted in a general way with the intellectual geography of the 
modern world, and, for purposes of direct acquaintance with the 
culture of a given area, should carry out a more detailed study of 
a typical town, city or village. 

When we look for other sources of knowledge relevant to the 
mission of the student, we find immediately the area of the natural 
sciences, an area which has produced a revolution in 20th century 
philosophy and in the 20th century world order. As I read the 
sermons of Unitarian Universalist ministers and the literature of 
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contemporary religious speculation, I find constant reference to 
the relation of science to religion, science to society, and to the 
scientific revolution itself and its meaning for human values. This 
ranges over the whole spectrum of social and moral issues, from 
the creation and use of mass weapons of destruction to new 
theories of the structure of the universe and the origins of life. 

I would conclude that if the Unitarian Universalist minister is 
to achieve sufficient competence to speak of the impact of science 
on religion and society, either from his pulpit or in publications 
devoted to these ideas, he should have some direct knowledge of 
what the contemporary fields of science have discovered relevant 
to his general concerns. I am not suggesting a formal course in 
one of the sciences, since presumably in his undergraduate pro- 
gram the student will have engaged in such study, but the provision 
of some opportunity for the student to investigate contemporary 
science and its philosophies under the guidance of a scientist whose 
own background and interests would enable him to draw together 
appropriate materials for the consideration of issues relevant to 
religious and philosophical speculation. At Meadville a colloquy 
on Science and Religion, to which visiting scientists present their 
views, makes an effort to meet this need. In my view the need 
will never be met properly until science is taken seriously as a 
regular part of the course and tutorial program. It is very impor- 
tant that when the minister of the liberal church uses the word 
science, as he is bound to do in his role as question-raiser, that he 
have in his mind some specific images of the materials and dis- 
coveries of modern scientists, and that he has had in his theological 
education some opportunity for discussing with students from the 
fields of science the questions he normally discusses only with 
other theological students. A joint seminar with students from 
scientific fields might furnish a useful setting for such investigation. 

There are scientists at the University of Chicago and at Harvard, 
as well as at the University of California and at Tufts, whose own 
interests go beyond the scientific disciplines into the relation of 
science and its methods to the major issues of human concern. 
Some of these men have become involved in the political and 
social implications of scientific discovery and have taken part in 
the debate among scholars as to the moral responsibility of the 
scientist for his own discoveries, particularly as they have to do 
with the military use of nuclear energy. They have thus become 
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directly involved with political scientists and others in discussing 
government policy and the role of science in government. Others 
have undertaken seminars, study projects and research work in 
the field of disarmament, arms control and the problems of con- 
structing a world order free from the use of mass violence. Others 
have become interested in the history of science and technology 
and in the impact of scientific discovery on religious belief, on 
metaphysics and on conceptions of the universe. Men of this kind 
should be drawn into the work of the theological schools, not 
simply as outsiders who comment from time to time on questions 
raised by the Divinity School, but as teachers whose own knowl- 
edge has a special contribution to make to the general store of 
facts and opinions which go to make up the content of a theo- 
logical education. 

During a discussion with President Beadle at the University of 
Chicago concerning the role of the Divinity School in the total 
program of the University, I found that Dr. Beadle is very much 
interested in the way in which students of philosophy and of reli- 
gion can relate what they know from other sources to what is 
known in his own field of genetics. Subsequently I read in the 
Christian Century an interesting statement of President Beadle’s 
views on the relation of science to religion, beginning with the 
conclusions he had reached regarding the origins of the universe 
and of organic life and moving on to the implications of those 
conclusions for contemporary religion. Comments on President 
Beadle’s position were written by others and furnished a direct 
and valuable contribution to the reader’s understanding of the 
issues Dr. Beadle had raised. A seminar organized around mate- 
rials such as these, in which scientists participated with philos- 
ophers, historians and theologians would add a very great deal 
to the understanding of each participant and to the education of 
the student of liberal religion. I believe that work of this kind 
with the scientists themselves should be a central component in 
the curriculum of Unitarian Universalism. 

If we continue the search for other areas of knowledge relevant 
to the role of the liberal minister, we are bound to turn toward 
literature and the arts, since within them are to be found not only 
forms of knowledge concerning the spiritual questions and human 
problems of concern for twentieth century man, but forms of 
experience which bear directly on the need of theological stu- 
dents for the development of aesthetic sensibility and sensitivity 
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to the human situation. Beyond this, and of even more primary 
importance, experience in poetry, drama, the novel, painting, 
sculpture, or in any of the creative arts, has a direct and positive 
effect on the personal growth of the individual who is involved in 
that experience. As Camus has said, “. . . there has never been 
a work of true art that has not in the end added to the personal 
freedom of everyone who has known and loved it.” 

At the present time, there is no room for experience of this kind 
in the curriculum of the four schools and, except in the case of 
Meadville, little inclination to provide such room. At Starr King 
the students have produced plays as a regular part of their cur- 
riculum, have worked for a semester with a first-rate painter who 
introduced them to contemporary works of art and to some of 
the aesthetic theory by which they may be judged. At St. Law- 
rence, one course in the relation of religion to art is offered. 

Finally, we come to the role of psychology and the social sci- 
ences, an area in which the theological student might be expected 
to find ideas and facts of serious importance for his work as a 
minister, both as a community leader and as one who will not 
only be involved in day-to-day relationships with people about 
whose problems he may expect to be consulted, but who may be 
embroiled in the controversies over civil rights, individual freedom 
and social action which occur in many American communities. 
At Harvard a course in psychology is part of the curriculum, and 
the work with James Adams in social ethics makes a major con- 
tribution to the students’ education in this area. At Meadville, 
part of the regular curriculum involves a course in the social ideas 
of theologians and churchmen taught by a Unitarian, and what are 
called dialogic courses in the relation of religion to society, and 
of religion to modern psychology and psychiatry. At Crane, there 
are courses having to do with the church and social problems and 
the structure of the American community, although no psychology 
courses are offered except in the suggested list which may be taken 
at Tufts University. At St. Lawrence some work in psychology 
and social science is provided in courses in religious education, 
but there are no offerings in the social sciences themselves. 


The Organization of Knowledge 


Having looked briefly at the areas of knowledge relevant to the 
education of the Unitarian Universalist minister, one of course is 
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immediately struck by the bewildering problem of trying to deal 
with them all in the space of a three-year educational program. 
The bewilderment increases when one looks for available time in 
a program which must also include experience and study in the 
field of religious education, the preparation and execution of wor- 
ship services, practical experience in writing and delivering sermons, 
field work in counselling situations, placement in nearby Unitarian 
Universalist churches, and, for many of the students, time to give 
to paid employment in jobs taken to support a family and oneself. 
However, some comfort is to be found in the fact that the entering 
student has already worked for at least four years in the areas of 
the college curriculum and, if his education is analyzed with a 
view to considering how it needs to be strengthened and continued, 
it will be found that he has already dealt with some of the mate- 
rials necessary for his total education. The problem is to find a 
rational structure for including the major elements called for by 
the nature of his future mission. 

Of the various efforts by the schools to come to terms with some 
or all of these demands, those at Meadville and Starr King are the 
most clear-headed and comprehensive. Over the past five years at 
Meadville, continuous attention has been given to the revision of 
the curriculum and a workable pattern has emerged which satisfies 
some of the needs which I have described. The effort has been 
to combine academic studies with practical experience, relying 
upon the year of internship made possible by the four-year program 
for the bulk of the administrative and operational training needed 
by the students. Although influenced by the educational approach 
of the University of Chicago and the Divinity School methods, 
Meadville has created its own version of a Unitarian curriculum 
and works within the framework of the Divinity School in order 
to carry it out. The morale of the students is high and, although 
they have informed and responsible criticisms to make of their 
education, they realize that reforms have been under way, that 
more are possible, and that their views as to desirable change are 
taken seriously. 

In the case of Starr King, the morale of the students is even 
higher and their relations with the faculty and administration are 
informal, close and friendly. They have a great deal to do with 
forming the curriculum, hold a fierce loyalty to the school and its 
philosophy, and on the whole consider Starr King to be the only 
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truly Unitarian Universalist theological school in the country. In 
one sense they are right. It is the only school which explicitly holds 
to a philosophy of education directly related to the approach of 
Unitarian Universalists to religion and which has made the effort 
to create methods and content for a program which can be iden- 
tified as specifically Unitarian Universalist. Since the faculty and 
administration do not work within the curriculum of another 
Divinity School or University, as is the case at Harvard and Mead- 
ville, they have the obligation to construct their own curriculum 
and to use whatever educational resources there are in neighboring 
schools and universities as the need arises and as the situation 
demands. Since the school in its present form is a fairly recent 
development, they have no history of educational patterning based 
on an older theological tradition as do Crane and St. Lawrence and 
have therefore been freer to develop a new program according to 
their conceptions as to what a Unitarian Universalist theological 
school should be. 


The Meadville Program 


I would like to describe briefly the way in which Meadville and 
Starr King are trying to solve the problems of theological educa- 
tion, and then turn to the ideas for possible change and improve- 
ment which emerge from their experience and my own study. 

As far as the quality of scholarship and the variety within a 
Protestant theological environment are concerned, I found the 
University of Chicago Divinity School to be the most interesting 
of all the schools I visited. The lectures were in several cases 
first-rate, and there is a seriousness and intensity of theological 
concern on the part of the Divinity School faculty which results 
in reciprocal response from the students. It would be difficult not 
to be stirred into some kind of intellectual activity by the opportu- 
nity to work with men like Joseph Sittler (who was most helpful 
in the discussion of the Unitarian Universalist educational prob- 
lems); Jarislav Pelikan (who said that owing to the prevalence of 
intellectual analysis of theological questions around the School it 
had been suggested that occasionally they might hold a Religious 
Observance Week); Richard Grant, a brilliant analytical critic 
of biblical texts; and Mircea Eliade, whose work in symbolism 
and mythology is of extraordinary range. The courses I visited 
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were the basic ones in the Divinity School curriculum, were en- 
tirely lectures, and were attended by from fifty to one hundred 
students, among them the Unitarians. 

With the dissolution of the Federated Theological Faculty at 
the University of Chicago Divinity School two years ago, the 
Meadville educational planners organized a core of Unitarian 
faculty members to conduct courses in Unitarian church history, 
the history of Western thought, the practical ministerial subjects, 
including clinical training in counselling and religious education, 
a colloquy in science and religion. Special courses are offered 
from time to time by visiting professors in areas chosen for their 
relevance to the educational program. However, the bulk of the 
work is in courses taught by the Divinity School faculty and the 
major emphasis is on academic coverage through historical sur- 
veys. I have said enough in criticism of that approach to make it 
unnecessary for further comment to explain my view. Let us go 
on to two other parts of the program which deserve discussion. 

The Meadville program shows recognition of the need of the 
Unitarian minister for a wider range of knowledge than that pro- 
vided in the conventional theological school curriculum, as does 
the Divinity School program itself. Under the heading of Theol- 
ogy and Culture, an effort is made to relate the thinking of the 
modern theologian to the areas of art, society, literature, and mod- 
ern theories of human nature. 

I am sceptical of the reasoning which leads to the particular 
formation this section of the curriculum takes, and my scepticism 
deepened to the point of disbelief when I visited two of the classes 
conducted to enlarge the students’ understanding in psychology 
and literature. The classes seemed to me not merely inadequate 
for Unitarians but inadequate for theology students in general. 
Conceptually the notion is that there should be a dialogue between 
religion and areas of society, human nature and the arts as they 
have been explored by secular thinkers in order that “the religious 
meaning and theological significance of certain great works of 
imaginative literature and literary criticism may be brought into 
view” .. . “to explore from the point of view of religion those 
sciences of man that converge on an understanding of human per- 
sonality and to explore religion from the point of view of those 
sciences.” . . . “The program of the Field of Ethics and Society 
has been developed out of the thesis that the Christian ministry 
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requires knowledge of the social situation and must ask seriously 
and systematically what the Gospel demands in concrete social 
situations and how these influence our understanding of the con- 
tent of the Gospel.” 

I cannot speak for the quality of the teaching or the content of 
all the courses offered in this section, but I can speak about the 
conception and about my limited experience with it in operation. 
If one wishes to present to Protestant theological students a means 
of justifying their Christian faith in the teeth of secular criticism, 
of the impact of secular art, of the impact of a secular society, then 
one would secure the services of Christian apologists trained in 
the scholarship of the tradition of Christianity, who would then 
examine works of literature, art and social science and interpret 
them in Christian terms. What the Unitarian Universalist student 
needs, however, is not a Christian interpretation of literature, art 
and social science, but a direct opportunity to experience art and 
ideas in their fullness and richness. To do otherwise is to cripple 
the student in his effort to learn, is to tell him what to think about 
a world he has to learn to know for himself. 

This is particularly crippling for the work undertaken by Uni- 
tarian Universalist students, most of whom do not consider them- 
selves Christian in this sense, or, for some, in any sense at all. 
What they need is to discover the arts, literature, theories of hu- 
man nature, and the nature of society by their own enquiries, out- 
side the atmosphere of the academy of theology, away from 
interpretations which tend to corrupt ideas by fitting them into a 
prearranged doctrine. There are first-rate sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, teachers of literature and the arts at the University of Chi- 
cago, so that it should not be too difficult to arrange for work 
by Unitarian Universalist students with them, since the arrange- 
ment of the Meadville School with the University allows the full 
range of courses in the graduate school. It is possible, too, that 
among the members of the graduate school faculty there are men 
who would enjoy working with the theological students on issues 
arising from the humanities and the social sciences which have 
special relevance to theological concerns. But under the present 
dialogic plan I do not believe that the aims of Unitarian Univer- 
salist education in these areas can be fulfilled. 

The Meadville curriculum also calls for work in constructive 
theology with a member of the Meadville faculty, “to aid the 
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student in articulating, ordering and testing his own basic religious 
convictions. . . . The student is free to develop as far toward novel 
conclusions as his inclination and ability will allow. He will be 
tested on the scope of his sensitivity to the range of theological 
alternatives, on his ability to recognize, articulate, and communi- 
cate the basic elements of his own faith, and on his power to 
construe these elements logically and systematically in relation to 
one another and in relation to his ministerial vocation and church 
life.’ At the completion of his fourth year, the student must write 
a paper which summarizes his total work as a student and his 
understanding of the liberal church and pass an examination, both 
oral and written, conducted by his adviser and selected faculty 
members, on the general content of his paper and matters related 
to his experience as an intern and as a student. 

It seems to me that of all the varieties of courses which might 
be offered, this approach shows most promise of helping the stu- 
dent to put together what he has learned in a comprehensive form 
and to present to his teachers for their consideration and judg- 
ment the results of the education he has received. Indeed, with 
this as a central instrument for judging the quality of the student 
after his four years, one wonders why it is considered necessary to 
have any other examinations in specific fields in order to discover 
whether he meets the criteria for graduation from a Unitarian 
Universalist theological school. 

The Meadville plan gives to the student a central place among 
fellow-Unitarians Universalists from which to move outwards, 
since each student has a faculty adviser at the School, takes courses 
with members of the School faculty, and is responsible to the 
Meadville administration and faculty for the completion of the 
requirements of his education. The center of his life lies within 
Meadville itself; he enjoys the constant companionship of the 
other Meadville students; spends considerable time in discussions 
with them about a wide variety of topics; he goes to classes in 
their company and has a sense of being part of a Meadville com- 
munity. The residential arrangements in the dormitory, although 
not conducive to gracious living, add to the feeling of community, 
with the men in residence enjoying a satisfying communal life. 
This is all to the good and suggests a plan for the future by which 
the student takes as the basis of his education the central Mead- 
ville experience and, under tutorial guidance, moves out to the 
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University and to the community at large for a variety of intellec- 
tual, aesthetic and personal experiences which can widen his hori- 
zon and give depth to his knowledge. This in essence is what 
happens now, except that the excursions out to the University and 
the wider community move always in the same familiar and limited 
orbit of the Divinity School. 


The Starr King Program 


The main characteristic of the Starr King program is that it 
takes this educational idea to its fullest implication. As he enters 
Starr King, the student’s talents and educational past are assessed, 
as one aspect of the admissions procedure, and the successful 
candidate for admission is reviewed with an eye to constructing 
an education for him which will build upon what he already knows 
and to discerning what other areas of knowledge and experience 
are necessary to his development. If I may make a sharp con- 
trast, the Harvard program at one extreme considers theological 
education mainly in terms of academic subjects; Starr King, at the 
other extreme, takes the experience of the student as the central 
focus for educational planning. As is the case at Meadville, there 
is a core of Unitarian teachers and advisers, the difference being 
that the courses of study outside Starr King are not in a particular 
divinity school with requirements for a degree to be met, but in 
selected institutions, depending on the qualities to be found in 
individual courses taught by selected faculty members in those 
institutions. 

This does deprive the student of the opportunity to work with 
the array of theological scholars only to be found within a theo- 
logical school of substantial size. On the other hand, it frees the 
faculty and administration of Starr King to construct an individual 
program for each student, and to build a curriculum which calls 
upon its own resources in combination with scholars chosen to 
join with the School faculty in presenting a curriculum. 

There are two focal points for the student’s experience at Starr 
King. The first is in his assignment in a social service post of 
some kind coupled with a seminar and private conferences for 
discussion of the work he is doing, work which varies from an 
assignment in a welfare agency or prison to leadership of a Uni- 
tarian youth group, or apprenticeship in a church nearby. Both 
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students and faculty members testified to the educational results 
of this part of the curriculum and I agreed with their enthusiasms. 
A curriculum of this kind prevents the intellectual life of the 
School from divorcing itself from the concerns of the society or 
from the needs of the people one will eventually be serving. I do 
not mean that the intelectual life is then limited to answering a 
series of immediate practical questions, but rather that the student 
is made aware, by his continuing involvement in the working areas 
of his society, that the formal studies he is carrying on have a 
special kind of relevance to the role he is learning to play as a 
minister. When he reads St. Augustine, he will find more in the 
work than he ordinarily would were he not living the role of an 
apprentice theologian. 

The other focal point in the students’ experience is in the work 
in theology. Rather than organizing a series of formal course 
requirements to be met by attendance either. at other schools of 
religion, the University of California or elsewhere, the major fig- 
ures in the Western theological and philosophical tradition are 
studied in seminar and conference, and the content of a given 
seminar varies from year to year according to the previous back- 
ground of the students who attend. Since the demands for schol- 
arship are extensive, it is possible to avoid both duplication and 
the scanty coverage of the survey-style course. The students are 
at work during the week on the original texts; the seminar meet- 
ings are occasions for discussing the reading they have done and 
the questions which are bothering them. There is enough time in 
the schedule for students to see each other in the library and 
around the School; consequently, a great deal of discussion takes 
place from day to day on subjects related to course work. The 
School building serves as the center for their intellectual lives, a 
center to which they continually return to share with the others 
what they have found elsewhere. 

The other areas of study aside from theology and the work in 
churches and social institutions are not divided into departments 
or sections in the usual way. They are referred to by general titles 
to indicate the area they occupy, e.g., Man and Society, Religious 
Literature, Religion, the Mind and Spirit of Man in the Arts; the 
courses offered are designed to fit loosely into these areas. I am 
not very happy about some of the titles given to the areas, nor do I 
think they describe accurately or comprehensively the intention 
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of the School. But the courses themselves with their course titles 
make sense, and when one sees a list of them over the three-year 
period of a student’s education they do indicate a coverage of 
material which should be included in the total Unitarian Univer- 
salist curriculum. 

Let me illustrate by listing the courses offered from the fall of 
1960 to the fall of 1961. These courses were planned on the basis 
of the needs of the students for instruction in areas relevant to 
their education, taking into account what the individuals had al- 
ready done and the time in the three-year period when the courses 
could be most appropriately offered. 


Fall, 1960 


An Introduction to Buddhism as a Religion. Drs. Alex Weyman and 
Ferdinand Lessing 

Theological Problems. Dr. Robert Kimball 

The Structure of Theological Thought. Dr. Robert Kimball 

Religion in the Living Arts. President Bartlett 

Survey of Church History. Dr. Arnold Crompton 

American Unitarian History. Dr. Arnold Crompton 


Spring, 1961 


Contemporary American Unitarianism since 1937. Dr. Arnold 
Crompton 

Continental Unitarian History. Dr. Arnold Crompton 

Religious Education Seminar. Rev. Edna Bruner 

A Theological Perspective of Psychotherapy. Dr. Robert Kimball 

The Thought of Paul Tillich. Dr. Robert Kimball 

Church Music. Prof. John Tegnell, San Francisco State College 


Summer, 1961 


Workshop in Religious Drama. Dr. Wayne Rood 

The Thought of Paul Tillich. Dr. Robert Kimball 

Current Issues in Theology. Dr. Robert Kimball 

Religious Education. Dr. Dorothy Spoerl 

Developing Program Resources in Churches and Fellowships. Rev. 
Howard Matson 

Religion and Family. Dr. Sheldon Morton (in San Francisco) 

Survey of Church History. Dr. Arnold Crompton 

The Structure of Theological Thought. Dr. Robert Kimball 

The Basis for Moral Action. Dr. Robert Kimball 
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Clinical Orientation to the Mentally Ill. Dr. Herman Eichorn 
(Supervised clinical experience at Napa State Hospital) 
Dante and His World. President Bartlett 


Throughout the year, the work in in-service education is con- 
tinuous and is supervised by a member of the faculty. It includes 
supervised placement in religious education. Speech and sermon 
preparation courses are continuous from term to term. When- 
ever the need for new areas of instruction develops through analy- 
sis of the work done by the whole student body over the previous 
year, arrangements are made to offer courses in these areas either 
at Starr King or in a neighboring institution. 

The traditional disciplines are not handled in a traditional way, 
since all the classes are either seminars of six to eight students, 
individual conferences, or are taught in the Episcopalian classes 
in the Bible at the School nearby. “Starr King students,” says the 
catalog, “will be expected, before they are graduated, to have a 
working knowledge of the English Bible and its background, and 
an introductory knowledge of the literature of world religions.” 
Steps are taken to make sure that this happens, although there is 
no standard way in which each student must meet this expectation. 

The distinctive character of the Starr King program lies in its 
emphasis upon the communal life of the students. They are 
deeply committed to their role as student-ministers and they have 
the opportunity to enter areas of study which are designed to build 
upon their existing knowledge and which range broadly into the 
fields of the arts, the social sciences, psychology and theology. 
The union of practical experience and formal studies serves to give 
an integration to their curriculum which is rare in graduate edu- 
cation. The School has suffered from under-financing and the 
subsequent necessity for making temporary arrangements and im- 
provised curricula, although this has had a partial reward in the 
fact that the program has by the same necessity been kept free, 
open and experimental. There are many ways in which the pro- 
gram of studies could be improved by stabilizing, consolidation 
and a general tidying-up of loose ends. However, I am concerned 
more at this moment with the general plan of attack rather than 
the details of its success or failure. The plan is, in my judgment, 
one which can be translated into an approach to the organization 
of the entire program of Unitarian Universalist education. Later 
in the report I would like to suggest how this might be done. 


UE?) 


Crane 


The Crane Theological School offers the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, Bachelor of Divinity in Religious Education, and 
Master of Religious Education to those who have completed the 
course requirements. For the Bachelor of Divinity degree, the 
requirements include specific courses in Applied Christianity, Bib- 
lical Texts, History of Religions, Ministerial Practice, Philosophy 
and Theology, and Religious Education. The credit system is used, 
and the requirement of 90 credits for graduation may be absolved 
by taking 42 credits of the core curriculum, 24 credits of various 
courses offered by the Crane faculty, and 24 credits of other sub- 
jects. In the case of the degree in Religious Education, a total of 
twenty-four, rather than the ninety credits of the regular Bachelor 
of Divinity degree, is required in courses in religious education. 

The Master of Religious Education degree requires sixty cred- 
its, of which nine are electives, the rest consisting of required 
courses in Philosophy of Religion, Applied Christianity, Biblical 
Texts, History of Religions, Ministerial Practice, Theology, and Re- 
ligious Education. The degree can be taken in two years. The 
student is placed in a part-time position in religious education at 
a local church with supervision of this work by the Crane faculty 
during the two years of his residency. 

Chapel services are held each Wednesday at which visiting min- 
isters preach and which all Crane students are expected to attend. 

A majority of the students find employment in nearby churches, 
partly as a means of supporting themselves and their families, 
partly as a way of maintaining a direct relation with the work of 
the church. The arrangements for such employment are made by 
the individual students and there is no connection between the 
curriculum of studies at Crane and the work of the student in the 
church where he is employed, except in the case of the course in 
religious education as noted above. The latter is taught by the 
assistant to the Chaplain of Tufts University. 

An arrangement with the Harvard Divinity School permits stu- 
dents “‘of high standing” during the last year of their education in 
either Crane or Harvard to take courses in the other school, al- 
though the privilege is exercised only rarely. The Crane Review, 
published by the School three times a year, is edited by a member 
of the Crane faculty. The single students are housed in a dormi- 
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tory adjacent to the classroom building, making an entire unit for 
the chapel, the theological library, informal cafeteria, dormitory, 
faculty offices, and classrooms in a prominent position at the edge 
of the Tufts University campus, with the main library of the Uni- 
versity nearby. The married students live in rented apartments in 
the neighborhood and join with the other students at meetings of 
the Skinner Fellowship, a student organization with officers elected 
annually. 


St. Lawrence 


The St. Lawrence curriculum is similar in character to the 
Crane program. With the credit system of requirements in effect, 
66 credits of the 90 are required; the rest, except for two cred- 
its of field work, are electives, although they are electives within 
the theological school with nine credits allowed at St. Lawrence 
University. The courses required are New and Old Testament, 
Church History, Theology, World Religions, Homiletics, Parish 
Administration, and Religious Education. In addition to the 
semester examinations there is a comprehensive examination on 
the basic theological disciplines in the senior year, and a research 
paper in an area designated by the faculty toward the close of the 
middle year. Arrangements may be made to take one year of the 
three-year Bachelor of Divinity program in foreign study upon 
approval by the faculty. 

Most of the students prefer to live in boarding houses rather 
than in the college dormitories; married students may live in apart- 
ments of the University Housing Project or in apartments and 
houses in Canton. The student organization is known as the Fisher 
Society, and each Thursday night there is a student meeting at 
which students take turns in conducting worship and presenting 
topics for discussion. 

Most of the students have some opportunity to teach in church 
schools or to take some part in the work of nearby churches. 


Harvard 


The Harvard requirements include four general examinations, 
three of them in the areas of Bible, Church History and History 
of Religion, and Theology and Ethics; the other on the competence 
of the student to see the relations of the fields covered in the other 
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examinations to each other and to the role the student will play 
in the ministry. The student is recommended strongly (although 
not required) to take three one-year courses in Bible, Church His- 
tory and History of Religions, Theology and Ethics, and is also 
strongly advised to take four courses in Pastoral Theology. All 
students are required to pass examinations on the content of the 
English Bible and must demonstrate a reading knowledge of either 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, or French, by passing written 
examinations in the subjects. 

Protestant worship services are held every morning except 
Wednesday each week and are conducted by members of the fac- 
ulty and students. They “seek to be an expression of the praise 
and service of God through the worship of the gathered congrega- 
tion.” A vesper service conducted by students is held each eve- 
ning. A system of interchanges with other schools of theology 
makes it possible for Harvard students to take courses at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Andover Newton, Boston Univer- 
sity, and Crane. 

Living accommodations for single students are arranged in the 
School dormitories; the married students, as elsewhere, find apart- 
ments nearby. There is no Unitarian student center, and very little 
activity by the Unitarian students as a group, except for informal 
meetings at James Adams’ house held each week to discuss various 
questions which are of interest to the group. The in-service 
church experience of the student is supervised by Charles Forman, 
who comes to the School two days each week. 

As will be clear from the above outline, the Harvard program 
is designed for the education of scholars and ministers in the 
Protestant denominations. The Unitarian faculty members at 
Harvard do not form a central core of a Unitarian school within 
the Divinity School as do the Unitarian faculty members at Mead- 
ville in relation to the University of Chicago Divinity School. 
Their appointments are directly to the Harvard Divinity School, 
and they are predominantly Unitarian Christian in their orienta- 
tion, in consonance with the prevailing theological tone of the 
School. 

Dean Miller is quite explicit in his views as to the purpose of 
the Divinity School. In an address, “Training Men in the Christian 
Faith,” Dean Miller has said of the minister to be educated at 
Harvard, 
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“He must be forever in search of the God who hides so humbly in 
life, the deus absconditus, who delights in making the word flesh, and 
turning the shame of the cross into the hope of the world. Learn 
where to put your finger down in common everyday mortal experi- 
ence, in the troubles and ecstacies, in dreams and tragedies; find God 
in Tom, Dick, and Harry, in devils and-in deacons, in sophisticates 
and in simples. Dwell close to the mystery of God; be on the alert 
for his unpredictable mercy, the gay tricks of His holy spirit.” 

Elsewhere* Dean Miller has said, 

“We want men to find the truth, that swift, powerful, and trans- 
forming reality which binds together in one vast meaning the varied 
phenomenon of Bible, history, and our lives in a unity through which 
God himself continues to move, revealing and redeeming the highest 
and humblest events by His presence.” 


The spirit and theological undertones of Dean Miller’s state- 
ments on theological education are to be found in the work of the 
School itself, and the program is constructed to encourage the 
development of ministers whose own theological outlook is rather 
like the one implicit in the Dean’s educational statements. Presi- 
dent Pusey’s views of education in religion as reflected in his pub- 
lic statements indicate that his support of the School and its con- 
ception of education stems from a belief in the significance of the 
contribution neo-orthodox Christianity can make to contemporary 
society through the Christian ministry. 

It is this entire mood of the Divinity School which makes it 
difficult for the Unitarian students enrolled there to respond sym- 
pathetically to the kind of instruction they receive. Yet Harvard 
has roots in the Unitarian tradition, and it is only within compara- 
tively recent years that the Divinity School has taken on a char- 
acter uncongenial to the interests of the Unitarians. 

In conversation, Unitarian students, ministers and laymen alike 
referred to their reasons for not preferring Harvard to the other 
theological schools as, 


(a) Harvard is too highly academic and too interested in pro- 
ducing graduate students in theological studies rather than 
ministers for the Church; 


(b) there are too many restraints imposed on the Unitarian 
Universalist students by the curriculum; and 


* Unitarian Christian, October 1961, p. 7. 
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(c) the School is too slanted toward neo-orthodox Protestant- 
ism in its basic attitude to provide the kind of environment 
in which Unitarian Universalists can flourish. 


Other Unitarians who had taken their theological education at 
Harvard in earlier years spoke wistfully of the informal intellectual 
atmosphere which existed then and the free way they were allowed 
to take courses outside the Divinity School; they lamented that 
the present students were in a different situation. The comments 
of the present students go beyond lament into very sharp criticism. 

The dominant theme in the comments made by each of the nine 
students in their written statements is expressed by one of them 
as follows: 


“I feel that at the present time, Harvard Divinity School is well 
geared to perform its purpose, which is to train men for the institu- 
tional Protestant Christian Churches. In this it is performing a func- 
tion similar to all seminaries. In this it also has the limitations of all 
seminaries. It is confined to a tradition. Roman Catholic seminaries 
are not geared to train Protestant ministers or rabbis, Jewish sem- 
inaries do not train priests and ministers, and in the same way, the 
Harvard Divinity School cannot train any men except those expecting 
to enter the Protestant ministry. This makes it largely unsuitable for 
the training of present-day candidates for the Unitarian Universalist 
ministry, except that small proportion who see themselves as standing 
somehow in the Protestant Christian tradition. ... I think that Uni- 
tarian Universalists today feel that even to arrive at a proper under- 
standing of religion, its character and its importance in men’s lives, 
they must go beyond the traditional disciplines of Bible, theology, 
Church history and comparative religion. 


A way should be found to free the candidate for the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist ministry from the restrictions of the B.D. degree. ... An 
argument which has been offered in favor of Harvard for our men 
is that we must continue to make use of the great universities, and 
not limit our men to our denominational schools. I agree, but it 
seems to me that we should then open the entire university to our 
men, not simply its smallest, most remote, and intellectually most 
traditional school.” 


In all but one of the replies from the students the constriction 
of the B.D. degree was criticized in terms similar to these, as was 
the lecture method and the restricted opportunity for independent 
study, discussion and questioning. 
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Another student says: 


“The main criticism I have of Harvard is in the method of presenting 
these critical materials (i.e., the materials of the basic curriculum). 
I think there is too much emphasis on the lecture method. Attempts 
at splitting into seminar groups have been futile in my experience to 
date... . To sum up, I think that the core content of the B.D. curric- 
ulum is the proper emphasis in preparing for the Unitarian ministry. 
The student should feel free to supplement this core with relevant (to 
him) courses in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 
method of presenting the material is contradictory and partially self- 
defeating because of the stress on both reading in depth and lecture- 
attendance. Seminar groupings are reserved for only the most esoteric 
areas of graduate study or unpopular courses at the B.D. level. Hetero- 
dox thought should be allowed fuller exploration by the Unitarian 
[Universalist] students than is now the case.” 


Another student develops some of these same criticisms with 
a few more of his own, after paying tribute to the contribution 
made by Conrad Wright and James Adams to his education. 


“Broadly speaking, I see the Unitarian [Universalist] minister as a 
man who has to interrelate four parts of his being. It seems to me that 
the most effective minister combines the features of poet, social prophet, 
administrator and minister (empathizer and carer for people). Ideally, 
theological education should be sharpening up the latent potentiali- 
ties of the students to meet these ends. The failure of Harvard with 
me can be seen in the fact that I can only say that by being in social 
ethics courses, I have become much more aware of the theoretical 
possibilities of being a social prophet, but I have hardly become stimu- 
lated to participate in any particular social action. Harvard’s Chris- 
tian education will help me to preach good, intellectual Christian 
sermons for a few years and would help me if I wanted a Ph.D., but 
that is all. I give full credit for development of the poetic side of my 
nature to my father and the English department at my college. My 
abilities in administration lie solely in the extra-curricular Unitarian 
youth work I did in college. My deepening concern for individual 
human beings and their problems I credit to the Rev. ..........-:-:-+--- 
under whom I did church field work for two years (in no way related 
to my work at Harvard). He taught me by his example how to ap- 
proach the ministry creatively, especially with regard to how to min- 
ister to individuals. 

“If I were to recommend changes in the present program, it would 
be to suggest that the present general examination system be dropped 
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at once. I would suggest a core of basic courses in religion to be 
studied, particularly aimed to fill the gaps in the student’s knowledge. 
I would suggest far more creative tutorial and seminar work, far fewer 
exams and more creative papers. I would suggest that a carefully 
planned three-year program of field work be started between the 
School and churches or other social institutions. . . .” 


Continuing this same theme, another student says, 


“I feel it is a mistake for Unitarians to be forced to gain the B.D. 
degree. ... If only we could have spent more time in Harvard Yard, 
and at the World Religions Center with no worry about Generals. 
This would be the beginning of an improvement.” 


Finally, I cite two comments from students in illustration of the 
basic criticism which I came to share with them after the experi- 
ence of seeing the Harvard program in action. 

The first is this: 


“We receive a thorough training in the dynamics of orthodoxy — 
three long years of exegesis, church history, the theology of Calvin, 
and so forth — but the great question is: beyond that, what else do 
we receive? The danger is that we shall emerge from Harvard with 
three years of exegesis, but little else to equip us for the liberal min- 
istry. The danger is that while we are here we shall be so constantly 
involved with alien material that we lose sight of the things that really 
inspire us, and come to feel nothing but bitterness and frustration at 
having to spend all our time on this alien material... . The Unitarian 
starts off at a considerable disadvantage in regard to studies here. Gen- 
eral examinations, for him, will be extremely arduous. Therefore, if 
he takes the generals seriously, he must largely stick to the courses in 
the orthodox subject-matter — knowing that even if he takes twenty- 
four such courses he may still face a rough battle. [Italics in orig- 
inal.| It is true, among these courses we have some choice. We can, 
perhaps, choose between a course in the theology of Calvin and one 
in the theology of Luther; but for many of us that is no choice — not 
if it is the only choice we have.” 


The final comment is from another student whose belief in Uni- 
tarianism Universalism is strong and his convictions about its im- 
portance at Harvard are intense. He says: 


“The Divinity School courses are not the courses that might produce 
a twentieth century Unitarian [Universalist] faith. They are excellent 
but they are within the boundaries of what men usually consider to be 
theology — which is not what I understand modern Unitarian [Uni- 
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versalists] consider to be theology. The courses that a Unitarian | Uni- 
versalist] might turn to good advantage in producing a living faith 
include a large variety of supposedly non-religious subjects, including 
science, history, certain philosophy courses (especially in the philos- 
ophy of history), and government. Most of the things that interest 
me are not taught anywhere in the Divinity-School. If it were pos- 
sible, I would much prefer a theological education that didn’t have 
any course requirements or exams, but would let a man think.” 


One Unitarian student found Harvard to be exactly what he 
needed and although he ended up a non-Christian Unitarian he 
felt that Harvard had helped him to understand the orthodoxy and 
therefore to appreciate the difference between his position and 
that of the Protestants. For the rest of the students, the criticisms 
they made were based on serious and informed thinking about the 
meaning of their commitment to the ministry and the educational 
program which in their judgment would be best adapted to their 
preparation for service. They regretted that the Harvard program 
was not more suited to the needs of Unitarian Universalists be- 
cause they believed that with a different program which gave stu- 
dents a chance to use the whole of Harvard and the experience of 
working in churches and social agencies in the community, not 
only would their own education be radically improved, but that 
more and more Unitarian Universalist students would come to 
Harvard, thereby strengthening both Harvard, the Divinity School 
and the Unitarian Universalist movement. 

It should also be noted that over the past fifteen years almost 
as many ministers (86) in the Unitarian church have come from 
Harvard as have come from Meadville, and of those who have 
entered the ministry from other denominations, the largest num- 
ber (12) have taken their work at the Harvard Divinity School. 
Between them, Harvard and Meadville have supplied exactly twice 
as many Unitarian ministers as the other schools combined. In 
former years the Harvard S.T.B. program did make available to 
the students the entire resources of the University faculty and, in 
the meantime, a center for world religions has been established on 
the campus and gives an additional opportunity for Unitarian Uni- 
versalist students to develop their education in this field. It seems 
to me that there is no compelling reason why the freedom of the 
earlier years should not be revived. Dean Miller and the faculty 
expressed great interest in the needs of the Unitarian Universalist 
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students as a special group within the School and volunteered full 
cooperation both in the present study and in the consideration of 
possible changes in program. In the recommendations made later 
in this report I will present some ideas by which such changes 
might be accomplished. 


Finance and Administration 


I would now like to turn to the problem raised by the existence 
of five separate theological schools for a religious organization 
which at present needs from 30 to 35 graduates each year in or- 
der to fill the posts vacant in its churches. The Unitarian Univer- 
salist Association estimates that it will need from forty to fifty 
new ministers each year to meet an enlarged number of churches 
and congregations by 1970. 

If one were to start from the beginning in establishing a system 
of theological schools adequate to this task, the most sensible ap- 
proach would be to consider the founding of one school with a 
student body of approximately 150 and a faculty approximately 
10 in size. This, it could be assumed, would result in the number 
of graduates adequate to meet the needs of the church in the 
future and it would give Unitarian Universalist educators the op- 
portunity to plan a new curriculum which would take advantage 
of the educational experience of the past, and which might or 
might not be like any of the particular programs now in effect. 
Each of the programs in the present schools has evolved within a 
pattern of an institutional history and bears the marks of its origins 
and of the process by which it came to its present state. 

However, we are not starting from the beginning; the five theo- 
logical schools exist. This means that for approximately 90 to 
100 students there are five separate administrative units, buildings 
and plant, with a total of 25 faculty members, a total sum of 
$1,400,000 invested in plant, $3,199,000 in endowment, and 
$372,000 in annual expenses, plus $34,000 in annual scholarship 
aid. 

To put it at its most brief, $406,000 is spent every year to grad- 
uate 15 to 20 students.* 
 *T have left out of account the expenses at Harvard, since the Unitarian 
Universalist segment of the student body is not listed as a separate expense: 


I have added $10,000 as the cost for specifically Unitarian Universalist. 
services, 
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When considered in this summary form, the cost of Unitarian 
Universalist theological education is staggering. Even these fig- 
ures leave out of account both the amount of funds invested by indi- 
viduals in their own education and the amount invested by the 
theological schools of other denominations from which Unitarian 
Universalist ministers have come. 

In summary form, the financial structure is as follows: 


Crane Harvard 
22 students © students 
4 part-time, 4 full-time faculty 5 Unitarian faculty 
Plant $209,000 members of Harvard 
Endowment $350,000 Divinity School, 
Annual Budget $64,000 3 of whom 
work directly with 


Unitarian students 
Other data not comparable 


Meadville St. Lawrence 
24 students, plus 3 for 12 students 
advanced degrees 5 faculty members 
4 full-time, 5 part-time faculty Plant $250,000 (cost) 
(rest are Chicago Divinity Endowment $372,000 
School faculty, payment for (book value) 
courses made to University $748,611 (estimated market value) 
of Chicago) Annual Budget $81,000 


Plant $596,632.39 (cost) 

Endowment $2,421,357.17 
(book value) 

Annual Budget $151,981.19 


Starr King 

25 students 
3 full-time, 3 part-time faculty 

plus extras as needed 
Plant $266,000 (cost) 
Endowment $56,000 (book value) 
Annual Budget $75,000 

Student enrollment figures as of Spring 1962 


If we consider these costs from the point of view of the Associa- 
tion, at a time when the Association is being called upon by the 
theological schools for additional support to their budgets ($164,- 
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000 has already been contributed over the past three years), it would 
be irresponsible not to address ourselves directly to the question 
of how the work of the five schools can be consolidated. The 
urgency of such an effort is demanded not only by the need for 
greater efficiency in the use of funds than the present redundant 
administrative structure allows, but in order to achieve the im- 
provement in educational quality which could be provided were 
there a coherent philosophy of education and an optimum use of 
faculty resources within the framework of that philosophy. Since 
the faculty salaries in the five schools vary between $4,800 and 
$10,000, with the average at approximately $7,000, it is clear 
that the Unitarian Universalist schools are not in a position to call 
upon the best available scholars in fields of special relevance to 
the concerns of the schools, even though the total amount pres- 
ently being spent for the entire 25 faculty members across the 
country is sufficient to guarantee a generous salary scale if some 
consolidation could be accomplished. In the calculations of the 
faculty resources I have not tried to account for part-time faculty 
members brought in for special services, nor have I tried to do 
more than to add a rough figure in three places, designated specifi- 
cally as Unitarian Universalist teachers, to the Harvard roster. 
The Harvard Divinity School does not fall into the same category 
as the other four schools, since, unlike the University of Chicago 
in its relation to Meadville, there is no separate Unitarian Univer- 
salist center, and the salaries of the Unitarian Universalist faculty 
members at Harvard are included in the total Harvard budget. 

I suggest, therefore, that we set aside the Harvard Divinity 
School in our calculations for the moment, since Harvard is not 
dependent upon the support of the Association and will continue 
as an interdenominational institution no matter what decisions the 
Association may make. Eventually the financial needs of Harvard 
will have to be considered, but that is a separate question and will 
be considered later in this report. 


The Structure of the System 


Let us review the other schools with a view to examining their 
place in the total constellation. 

I begin with Meadville, where serious study of theological edu- 
cation has been going on over the years and where there is an 
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establishment which is financially secure, which has its own educa- 
tional character, has a wealth of opportunity for the use of uni- 
versity resources in extending the educational program, and where 
the largest number of Unitarian ministers have been educated 
(97) among all the schools over the years from 1935 to 1960.* 

It can fairly be said, therefore, that Meadville is at present the 
central school as far as the Unitarian movement is concerned, and 
has the possibility of expansion should applications, recruitment, 
and expanded need for more ministers merit such a move. If 
there were to be consolidation, it would move toward Meadville 
rather than away from it. 

The problem of Starr King is complicated unduly by the finan- 
cial straits in which the School finds itself, although in terms of 
educational advantage the case is fully proven for the continued 
support of an institution which has done and is doing pioneer 
work in Unitarian Universalist education. I do not believe that 
it would be wise to consider the Starr King problem in terms of a 
competition for funds among the five separate schools. What we 
must consider is the long-run interest of the Unitarian Universalist 
movement in being able to count upon a center for Unitarian Uni- 
versalist study in a major city centrally located on the West Coast, 
a center which is not only important for its distinctive contribu- 
tion to the pattern of theological education in the movement as a 
whole, but for generating fresh ideas and community activities 
among laymen, ministers, youth groups and related members of 
the West Coast Unitarian Universalist movement. I believe that 
this conception of the role of the theological schools makes a sig- 
nificant difference to the way one can look at the educational 
problem and the consolidation question. In the case of Starr King, 
the difference is crucial. I could not, in all conscience, recommend 


* The totals, which apply only to Unitarians, are, Meadville 97, Harvard 
86, Starr King 44, Crane 39, St. Lawrence 13. 

An additional statistic of some importance to the study shows that from 
1948 to 1958, of the 237 ministers accepted into the Unitarian Fellowship, 
oe e from other denominations, 148 came from Unitarian theological 
schools. 

Of those who came from other denominations, 21 were from the Metho- 
dist, 21 from the Congregational, 9 from the Baptist, and the rest scat- 
tered throughout fourteen others. 

The largest number of these were educated at Harvard (12), Boston (9), 
Chicago (7), Oberlin (5), and Union (5). 

Figures relevant to the Universalist ministers are being collected. 
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the continuance of a theological school which simply added a 
heavy burden of finance to an Association which is not affluent 
and which already has sufficient educational facilities for the de- 
velopment of its ministers. 

However, I can find full justification for recommending that the 
Association support the continuance of Starr King in the light of 
a large conception of the future of the entire system of Unitarian 
Universalist education. By system of education I mean, as I have 
indicated earlier in this report, not only the formal institutions but 
the entire range of activities designed to bring about the enlighten- 
ment of people inside and outside the movement as to the ideals 
and ideas of liberal religion as it works in the lives of the citizens. 
This range goes all the way from the work of church schools, youth 
groups, college students, theological students, present ministers, 
ministers of other denominations, publications, radio, television, 
the press, international organizations, summer sessions, social ac- 
tion projects, curriculum research, research studies of the move- 
ment itself, sabbaticals for ministers who need the atmosphere of 
intellectual centers for creative work of their own, art exhibits, 
centers for the performing arts in relation to liberal religion, and 
a variety of other items. 

Some of these are activities already taking place at Starr King, 
and the school is serving, in some degree, the function of a cul- 
tural center for Unitarian Universalism in the Bay Area of San 
Francisco and for the movement along the West Coast. If this 
aspect of the school were enlarged by a carefully drawn plan to 
identify it in this role, I believe that financial support not available 
to the Association as a whole would be forthcoming for Starr King 
from those interested in advancing the cause of liberal religion in 
the communities of the general geographic area reached by the 
Starr King center. The support of the Association would then be 
justified, and the financial cost to the national body would be 
relieved by local contributions. 

Here I am out of my depth in trying to estimate the future fund- 
raising potential of such an institution. However, judging from 
the interest exhibited by the West Coast communities in Unitarian 
Universalism (an interest which I am assured by those who should 
know is growing markedly), funds should be forthcoming in suffi- 
cient amount to make the idea and the school viable. 
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The Idea of a Continental System 


The over-all plan suggested by what I have been saying until 
now is that there should be a center for Unitarian Universalist 
education at Meadville, which is strategically located in the Mid- 
west, and another at Starr King, which is-in a comparable situa- 
tion on the West Coast. I believe that the movement needs both 
these centers for the long-run development of its educational sys- 
tem, and I believe that it would be worth the expenditure of 
Association funds in sufficient amount to make the West Coast 
representation possible. 

This brings me back to the East Coast and the problem of the 
three schools located there. 

The logic of a national plan for an educational system would 
demand that there be an East Coast educational center for Uni- 
tarian Universalism. Of the three institutions in the East, Harvard 
is unavailable; it is committed to an interdenominational pattern 
and is not likely to shift toward Unitarian Universalism. St. Law- 
rence is geographically located out of the main stream of those 
cultural institutions which, as in Chicago and San Francisco, are 
necessary to nourish the work of a major educational center for 
liberal religion. 

We therefore come to Crane, which is in possession of a physical 
plant adequate to match the needs of a new center, has an integral 
relation with a large University, has a tradition of service to Uni- 
versalism within a University founded by Universalists, and is 
located within a metropolitan area rich in intellectual and cultural 
resources, dotted with Unitarian Universalist churches, with a high 
concentration of Unitarian Universalist laymen who take a serious 
interest in the movement. 

Neither St. Lawrence nor Crane has sufficient funds to maintain 
an educational program of the kind envisaged here, nor even to 
maintain a program of the kind which already exists. Together, 
however, the consolidation of endowment funds and financial 
resources could result in one institution which could be called 
Crane-St. Lawrence, or St. Lawrence-Crane, sufficiently well 
financed to furnish an educational program adequate to the tasks 
of the future Unitarian Universalist system. 

At present, the combined budget of expenses amounts to $145,- 
850 annually, a sum which could ensure a successful venture if it 
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were used in one institution. The combined endowment, if an 
equitable arrangement could be worked out, would amount to 
$722,000 in book value, possibly double that at market value. If 
it were possible to sell the St. Lawrence Theological building to 
St. Lawrence University, additional funds would be forthcoming. 
Even without this additional sum, the proposition is financially 
feasible. 

The point of greatest significance, however, is that it is now 
possible to start a completely new educational institution with a 
new conception of what an education in liberal religion can be. 


The Design of the St. Lawrence-Crane Center 


What would be the design of such an institution? 

In the first place it must be conceived as a major center of Uni- 
tarian Universalism for the East Coast, part of a continental sys- 
tem of education for the liberal church, not merely as a third 
theological school for educating ministers. The aim in forming 
such a center would be to break new ground in the field of theo- 
logical education, not only for Unitarian Universalism but for 
theological education in general. It should be a center for the arts, 
for the philosophy of religion, for research in religious education, 
for the study of Unitarian Universalism as a movement, for re- 
search in the sociology of religion, for the invention of new forms 
of worship service, for the publication of books, pamphlets and 
research findings, for seminars in contemporary thought attended 
by ministers and laymen, for conferences on major issues in con- 
temporary society — peace, war, disarmament, the separation of 
church and state, segregation, civil liberties, political morality, the 
reform of public education. In other words it should be a creative 
center for the Unitarian Universalist movement which would act 
as a source of inspiration, innovation, new perspectives and ideas 
to educate students for the ministry and to provide continuing 
education and intellectual leadership for ministers, laymen and 
everyone connected with the liberal church. 

In the education of theological students, the new center would 
from the beginning be designed to take full advantage of its geo- 
graphical and cultural location within a network of cultural insti- 
tutions in the Boston and Cambridge area. It would be designed 
to educate the individual student by planning for each a curriculum 
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to match his talents, his previous experience and his obligations as 
a Unitarian Universalist minister. Above all it would be designed 
to provide the student with an environment in which the excite- 
ment of ideas and the quality of the communal life of school would 
deepen and enrich the student’s commitment to liberal religion. 

To this end a faculty of approximately six members for an 
eventual student body of seventy-five would be assembled whose 
temperament, training, scholarship and personal interests made 
them particularly suited to creating a new institution of education 
for the liberal church, under a Dean or President who, in addition 
to his qualifications in the field of liberal religion, would be a 
scholar and an educator and would take full part in the teaching 
program. The exact number and area of appointment of the 
individual faculty members would depend on the availability of 
appropriate candidates and the possibility of joint appointments 
in the Tufts faculty, although preferably the areas should involve 
full-time appointments in Theology, Church History, Philosophy, 
Psychology and Education (this would include supervision of 
in-service education), the Humanities and Literature (the ap- 
pointment could be in literature, philosophy, history of ideas, his- 
tory and philosophy of art, depending on the quality and range of 
interest of the candidate) and Religious Education. Members of 
the faculty, especially in the fields of the humanities, psychology 
and education, need not necessarily be ordained as ministers or 
have had experience in theological education, provided they were 
sympathetic to the task of educating students for the liberal church 
and possessed of the personal qualities suited to a tutorial system 
demanding close relation with students. 

It would be assumed that the plan of a curriculum for each stu- 
dent would extend not only into full use of the Tufts program 
where suitable and desirable, but into cooperation with Boston 
University, MIT, Harvard, the art galleries, theaters, museums, 
churches, social agencies and cultural institutions of the surround- 
ing area. It would also be assumed that one-year appointments of 
visiting teachers would be made, and that ministers on sabbatical 
leave would come to the Center for a half-year of study and 
teaching whenever this could be satisfactorily arranged. 

Similarly, the work in drama on the Tufts campus would be- 
come part of the St. Lawrence-Crane curriculum for certain pe- 
riods in the student’s program. An effort would be made to 
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arrange for each of the students, at some time in his career, a 
direct experience in one or another of the creative arts, possibly 
in one performing art and in one of the visual fields. Field work 
would be arranged to induct the student into areas of contem- 
porary architecture, city planning, contemporary painting, sculp- 
ture, foreign films, in ways which would make certain that the 
present sterility of the Unitarian Universalist curriculum in the arts 
is replaced by a new set of opportunities for aesthetic education. 

The other ideas for the program of the new Center are implied 
by what has been said earlier in this report about the necessity of 
extending the range of knowledge presently available to the stu- 
dent. Rather than measuring the student’s education by a series 
of course requirements for all, or by a set of comprehensive 
examinations, the new program would designate a number of areas 
of experience and knowledge in which the student would be asked 
to develop and demonstrate his competence. These areas would 
include in one group, which might be entitled Program of Church 
Experience: 

(1) demonstration of a well-developed ability in the field of 
religious education, including practical experience in nursery 
school, elementary school, church school, and the study of human 
development rather in the terms described by Angus MacLean as 
“the study of personality growth and decay”; 

(2) competence in the practical affairs of church management 
obtained in a three-year program of in-service education which 
would include direct experience with the going problems of social 
change and community life; 

(3) a highly developed ability in preaching; 

(4) skill in counselling and community leadership, including 
experience in youth movements, with college youth groups and 
with youth in slum areas. 

The predominant method of education for this area would be 
the use of supervised field work linked with seminars attended by 
groups of six to eight students, planned as an integral part of the 
total program throughout the student’s three years. Should there 
be need for more time in order to develop one or another of these 
abilities, it should be taken in summer projects or, if necessary, by 
additional time beyond the usual three-year period. 

A second area would consist of Theology, History of Religion 
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and Philosophy of Religion, in which the persistent problems of 
man’s relation to the universe would be dealt with in their his- 
torical and contemporary setting. The area could be entitled 
History and Philosophy of Religion, thus indicating the assump- 
tion that there is no sharp distinction to be made between theology 
(defined as the consideration of man’s ultimate concerns) and 
philosophy (defined as the effort to find answers to the ultimate 
human questions). As Whitehead puts it, “The various human 
interests which suggest cosmologies, and also are influenced by 
them, are science, aesthetics, ethics, religion. In every age each 
of these topics suggest a view of the world. In so far as the same 
set of people are swayed by all, or more than one, of these interests, 
their effective outlook will be the joint product of these sources.” 

What this implies for our purposes is that theological, as dis- 
tinct from philosophical or religious questions, should be con- 
strued as questions having to do with the study of cosmologies, 
to which science, aesthetics, ethics, religion, and history all have 
their contribution to make as sources for the outlook of an age. 
It is the outlook of the age as it changes from stage to stage in 
history which it is important for the student to grasp, so that he 
may gain a sense both of the complexity of historical process and 
its unification under certain dominant conceptions at certain times 
and in certain places. 

Accordingly, this area, whatever it may be called, would be one 
in which the history of religion would include Christianity, Uni- 
tarian Universalism, various primitive and world religions. The 
philosophy and history of religion would travel side by side, 
through the discussion of traditional and contemporary problems 
in theology in their historical setting and the secular and religious 
issues in a given age, and in all ages, would furnish the material 
to enable the student to come to terms with the variety of religious 
views which have marked the development of world civilization. 
The invention of a program of studies adequate to this area would 
be the responsibility of the faculty and would be constructed on 
a tutorial and seminar base, with wide opportunity for student 
research studies carried on individually or in groups of two and 
three students. 

A third area would be the Literatures of Religion, which would 
involve a thorough acquaintance with Old and New Testament 
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texts in their cultural and historical setting, with a general knowl- 
edge of the texts of the more important world religions and 
thorough knowledge of one of them. 

A fourth area would be Literature and the Creative Arts, in- 
cluding reading and discussion of selected novels, plays and poems, 
American, European, British, Russian and Asian, most of them 
contemporary, and, as suggested above, experience in one of the 
performing arts and one of the visual arts, along with opportunities 
for reading and discussion of selected works in literary criticism, 
aesthetics and the history of art. Special attention should be given 
to the musical arts, and, as one phase of the work in this area, 
students should have a full opportunity to join a choral group or 
to form one of their own which would deal with church music of 
every kind. Experiments with the use of music for worship serv- 
ices should be conducted, with the opportunity for those who have 
already had some musical training to compose new works, to play 
instruments, to study the repertoire of chamber music. It is pos- 
sible that Robert Shaw, who has shown such imagination in the 
development of the church music in his church in Cleveland, could 
be persuaded to spend a few days at each of the three schools in 
teaching music and leading discussions in the field of music and 
religion. It is also possible that Mr. Shaw could be persuaded to 
write a brief description of the ideas he has developed for making 
music central to the celebration of religious experience, with some 
suggestions as to how these might be carried out within the edu- 
cational program of Unitarian Universalism. 

A fifth area would be the Structure of Contemporary Society, to 
include work in sociology, political science, social psychology, 
anthropology, preferably in conjunction with the in-service edu- 
cation program referred to in the first item, using the method of 
research on given issues; for example the politics of disarmament, 
the economics of social change, the psychology of racial integra- 
tion, the sociology of religion, the value-system of the American 
middle-class, etc., as the central teaching method. I am not think- 
ing of formal courses in each of the fields I have mentioned, but 
of the combined use of field experience, significant texts and docu- 
ments in the social sciences which have relevance to the concerns 
of the student, and seminars connected with the in-service educa- 
tion program. Competence in the social science field would be 
demonstrated not only by the student’s ability to read, study, dis- 
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cuss and write about the materials in the major disciplines of the 
social sciences, but in his ability to relate his formal studies to the 
problems of society which he encounters in his field work and on 
which he carries out research. It would be of very great impor- 
tance to bring faculty members in the social sciences to the St. 
Lawrence-Crane center whose own research interests lie in the 
areas of concern to the liberal church so that there can be a flow 
of new ideas from that research both into the work with students 
and into the main stream of Unitarian Universalism. 

A sixth area would be Studies in Science and Philosophy; studies 
which would deal with major issues in 19th and 20th century 
science and philosophy, including the impact of science on society, 
evolutionary and genetic theory, the scientific view of human 
nature, scientific theories of the origin and character of the uni- 
verse, the existentialist, Marxist, Christian, pragmatist view of 
man, the relation of scientific method to religious belief, and 
similar topics. 


Methods of Instruction 


These are six areas of formal study in which I believe that Uni- 
tarian Universalist students should engage themselves with varying 
degrees of emphasis, depending on the background of the student 
and the judgment of the student and of those who are teaching him. 

It should be noted that an educational program of this kind de- 
pends for its success almost completely on the qualities of scholar- 
ship, imagination and flexibility of the faculty members; since, in 
the absence of formal requirements, it is the faculty member’s 
responsibility not only to counsel the students into an appropriate 
curriculum, but to construct and teach his own courses in such a 
way that the students can obtain for themselves the knowledge they 
need. None of the scholar’s courses is likely to satisfy this require- 
ment if it is not carefully replanned and revised from year to year 
to take account of the differences in the succeeding groups of stu- 
dents he is teaching. His knowledge must be deep in his own field 
and his range of available reference must be wide in other fields. 

In the St. Lawrence-Crane Center the entering student would be 
assessed by his tutor as to his educational needs; the assessment 
would take account of any number of factors in determining 
exactly what should be his beginning and at what points his experi- 
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ence should be broadened by including work in the areas I have 
described. For example, in the case of some students whose under- 
graduate education had included a considerable amount of study 
and experience in the arts, the expectations of the faculty would 
be met without very much more work in that field. For others, 
the situation would vary. 

It is also possible to describe these areas of experience in com- 
pletely different language; for example, by referring not to areas 
of study but to general topics, such as Man in Nature, to describe 
the work in philosophy and the natural sciences; and Man in So- 
ciety, to describe the work in sociology, anthropology, etc. My 
own taste runs to the more sober and conventional titles, since the 
main emphasis must be upon the experience of the student with 
these various forms of knowledge so that he may create his own 
body of knowledge and belief from them, and often the character 
of the studies appropriate to this end is obscured by the more 
ambiguous titles. 

As for the mechanics of the curriculum, these should be handled 
informally with the least amount of administrative apparatus. 
There would be no examinations, except in those cases where 
completion of a given course at another institution or regulations 
governing courses given at Tufts made such examinations unavoid- 
able. Even here, it would be not so much the success of the stu- 
dent on such formal examinations which would count, but the 
demonstration by him to his St. Lawrence-Crane tutor that he had 
been able to master the ideas and to put them to use in his own 
intellectual development. 

It is usually assumed, by educators and others, that examinations 
are an absolutely essential part of any educational system. Other- 
wise, it is said, not only would it be imposible to know whether the 
student has absorbed the material which he has been taught, but 
there would be no motivation on the part of the student to cover 
the material on which he is to be examined. 

This is of course false, and anyone who has seen at first hand 
the motivation of the child in nursery school or the student at 
work for a respected teacher in school or college knows the true 
power of a mind committed to learn for the joy and the satisfac- 
tion of the learning itself. No other kind of learning than this 
amounts to very much; it is quite easy to judge the quality of the 
student’s progress by the results presented before one’s eyes, with- 
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out recourse to examinations of any kind. The student who 
completes a research project on St. Augustine and has shown imag- 
ination, resourcefulness, conscientiousness, or lack of all three 
qualities in the results he presents to his teacher does not need an 
examination in order to be once again revealed. Nor is the ability 
to write examinations a very good indication of the qualities the 
minister or anyone else needs for the pursuit of his calling. In fact 
it may prove to be just the opposite. 

But deeper than this is the effect of the examination system on 
the emotional and intellectual atmosphere of the school. Since 
the whole of his education during school and undergraduate col- 
lege has been controlled by a system of examinations and academic 
grading, according to which all decisions as to his intellectual abil- 
ity and his educational future are determined, the graduate student 
is so conditioned to working for grades and credits rather than for 
true understanding that in theological school he will usually con- 
tinue to do so automatically unless he is diverted into more creative 
ways of learning by the teachers with whom he works. 

If I construe correctly the intention of the liberal church in 
ministering to human need, the true image of the liberal teacher 
is contained in something close to Buber’s I-Thou relation, where 
the affection and sympathy of the teacher for the student stirs 
within them both a new emotion which neither would have felt 
without the other. There is in this relationship a continual exam- 
ination of the one by the other, and the student is as aware of his 
teacher’s qualities as the teacher is of the student’s. But it is an 
examination of the kind one makes of a painting or a poem in look- 
ing at its qualities sympathetically, since it would not be possible 
otherwise to understand the artist’s intention or the quality of the 
work of art. This does not mean that faults are overlooked or 
that standards of judgment are any less severe. The rigor of stand- 
ards applied by the critic of art or by the sensitive friend to another 
friend is the result of the integrity of the critic and the honesty of 
his relation to the object or person being criticized. Creative 
criticism springs from a deep concern that out of the criticism may 
come fresh insight and new ideas. Criticism of the kind expressed 
by the examination system deals with only one dimension of judg- 
ment; that is to say, the performance of the individual under cer- 
tain conditions which are artificially prescribed and superficial in 
their meaning. 
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In any case, the point is not so much the rejection of examina- 
tions as it is what you do instead. To remove the lecture and the 
examination from the apparatus of education is to knock the props 
from under the whole mechanical system of learning and to force 
the teacher to seek other and more effective ways of teaching and 
of judging the progress of the student. To judge the student wisely 
it is necessary to know him well and to have his confidence. Other- 
wise one will never know what he is doing or, what is more im- 
portant, what he is capable of doing. His personal growth is 
enhanced by the support of teachers who understand him and wish 
him to grow in wisdom and personal excellence. Support of this 
kind is a necessary part of his growing — that is to say, it is a 
necessary part if we wish him to become more and more capable 
of responding to the needs of other people and of enlarging the 
dimensions of his character in a humane and generous-hearted 
direction. The logical implication of this is that the teachers in the 
theological school of the liberal church must possess in themselves 
the essential qualities which go to make up the character of the 
liberal man of religion. It is not enough to possess scholarly com- 
petence, or even religious commitment. There must be a love of 
teaching, a love of students and a commitment to the pursuit of 
the means by which the student’s talent may best be nurtured. 

When the atmosphere of the theological school is infused by 
this spirit of humane learning, there is little need for the external 
controls of the conventional system, either in compulsory assign- 
ments, required curricula, or formal examinations. One student 
in his comments on the educational situation at Starr King, puts the 
matter clearly. 


“There is,” he says, “little, if any, outside control over the amount 
of effort each student must put into a seminar and no guideposts set 
for all to follow. The individual must determine for himself where 
he stands — or seek personal counsel on this. The students them- 
selves are the other students’ severest critics if preparation is not ade- 
quate for the seminar situation. Beyond that the student will follow 
his own motivations. 

“In eight years of previous college participation I never felt that 
an hour was so well spent as an hour in almost any Starr King sem- 
inar. No other four years have contributed so much to my ‘growth’ 
as has this past single year. 

“I am only now beginning to appreciate really the relationship that 
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exists between students and between students and faculty. One may 
be taken, at first sight, by the fact that in dress, speech and habit no 
distinction can be made between students and faculty. This does not 
begin to touch the real mutual concern that is there. The relationship 
is truly one-to-one without artificiality of any kind.” 


This student, who among other degrees holds a Master of Sci- 
ence degree in Mining Engineering from Stanford University and 
has practised engineering and business for six years before entering 
theological school, goes on to provide a sensitive and informed 
criticism of the Starr King educational program. He is able to 
provide such criticism because he has been fully accepted by his 
teachers and his school and he has absorbed the free, unpretentious 
and honest attitude of that institution to itself. The effect of reject- 
ing the formal system of examinations and all that goes with it is to 
create a completely new situation in which all the regular educa- 
tional rules are changed. The motivation of the students is then 
guaranteed by the commitments they hold in common with their 
teachers. 

I am suggesting therefore that in the new St. Lawrence-Crane 
Center, the educational program should be designed with a view 
to creating an atmosphere in which liberal religion and liberal feel- 
ings may flourish. 


In Place of Examinations 


The system of examinations would be replaced by a system of 
reports written twice each year to the student by each of his 
teachers. The reports would contain comments, judgments, sug- 
gestions and a general evaluation of the work the student had done 
—his written essays, research, conference discussion, seminar 
presentation, reports on field work, etc. — and copies would be 
sent to the Dean for inclusion in the student’s record. Written com- 
ments might also include remarks about individual pieces of work 
done in class, in in-service education, religious education, preach- 
ing, and on the total quality and character of the student’s 
development. 

The Dean of the Center would be made fully responsible for 
knowing each of the students, and for following the student’s 
progress, both in first-hand counselling throughout the year and 
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in reviewing with him the reports from his teachers. The Dean 
would therefore be in a position to decide at any given point 
whether or not the student should continue toward graduation 
and whether he was developing well enough to assure a recom- 
mendation for acceptance as a minister by the Fellowship Com- 
mittee at the end of the usual three-year period. The responsi- 
bility for such recommendation would obviously be shared by 
the other members of the faculty who were teaching the student; 
and the necessity of writing the twice-yearly reports in addition to 
commenting on the work of the student in the tutorial sessions 
would keep each faculty member closely in touch with each stu- 
dent’s development. The final responsibility for recommendation 
of the candidate for acceptance into the ministry would be the 
Dean’s. 

The student could be asked to keep a work-book journal in 
which he records his own progress, thoughts and observations on 
the work he is doing; which his tutor-adviser or the Dean could 
read and discuss with him at suitable intervals. It is also pos- 
sible that a good purpose would be served by asking for a long 
paper, written in the senior year, through work in a seminar, into 
which the student may put an account of his own religious beliefs 
and personal values, and which, as at Meadville, draws upon the 
total education of his previous years. This could be presented to 
his tutor and to two other members of the faculty for oral review. 
On the basis of the month-to-month record of accomplishment as 
the student has gone through the three years of his education, with 
the paper’s final evidence of his maturity and fitness for the degree, 
the degree would be awarded and a recommendation made by the 
Dean to the Fellowship Committee. 


The Field of Religious Education 


I do not know as much about religious education among the 
Unitarian Universalists as I would like to, or as much as possibly 
I need to for the purpose of dealing with it in the theological 
schools and in describing its place in a new center of education 
for Unitarian Universalism at St. Lawrence-Crane. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent me from having strong views on the subject. 

It seems to me that the Unitarian Universalist movement is in 
very short supply of educators in general, and of religious edu- 
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cators in particular. There are ministers of the liberal church who 
are interested in education; some have had such interest thrust 
upon them by the demands of their churches, many others have 
recognized the importance of education for the future of the move- 
ment. But there are very few who have a serious interest in the 
actual process and problems of education, and very few who have 
had the kind of experience which can equip them to assert lead- 
ership in what to me is perhaps the most important area of Uni- 
tarian Universalist need. In this they are like the college profes- 
sors who are competent in a given field of knowledge, but who 
have not had the opportunity to think deeply or to work inten- 
sively on the problems of teaching, learning, curriculum-building 
and educational reforming. In the case of ministers it is under- 
standable, since their chief mission is not in the field of education 
but in religion. In the case of college professors it is understand- 
able but not forgivable. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that the Unitarian Univer- 
salist minister, having no body of religious doctrine which he is 
obliged to transmit to his congregation, is in fact an educator 
whose duty it is to set his congregation thinking. The idea that 
this is the minister’s role is held by many of those who join the 
Unitarian Universalist congregation because they wish to have 
their children grow up in a church environment which reflects their 
own feelings about the place of religion in modern life. They re- 
ject the conventional forms of worship and Protestant belief, but 
accept the validity and the significance of religious experience for 
their children. They wish to worship together as a family, and 
they feel a sense of obligation to provide an adequate form of reli- 
gious experience for the young. 


The Minister as Educator 


There is thus a double mission for the minister, a mission im- 
posed upon him by the nature of his church. In the case of other 
denominations whose doctrinal obligations are clear and whose 
educational programs may therefore be explicit, the standard texts 
and procedures do not necessarily require the supervision of the 
pastor in order to function. But in the case of the liberal church, 
the entire church program is an educational venture. Whether it 
be in a sermon from the pulpit, a speech at a community gath- 
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ering, an interview on the local radio station, or a conference 
with the education committee of his church, the minister is in the 
role of educator, and he occupies this role as a representative of 
a particular religion. He speaks from the platform of organized 
religion, he is a man of religion, but in the definition of religion 
to which his church commits him, he is one who teaches his con- 
gregation and his community how to think for themselves. He thus 
becomes an educator whether he intends to be or not. 

The demands of this position are such that if the minister does 
not have a keen sense of what is involved in building an educa- 
tional program for the families of his congregation as well as for 
the adult membership, there will be no forward motion within the 
church toward the goals which Unitarian Universalism sets for 
itself. The existence of a strong educational program which func- 
tions during the week, the existence of meetings for young people 
who genuinely want to attend, the existence of Sunday school 
classes which the children enjoy and from which they draw spirit- 
ual sustenance, these are all happenings which do not come by 
chance. They happen because one person or a group of persons 
knows enough to make them happen. In the most fortunate of sit- 
uations, there are people in a given church whose ideas, religious 
imagination and abilities are such that they establish programs of 
education which embody the religious ideals of the liberal church 
and engage the interests and energies of the families in the con- 
gregation. The information I have about the general situation in 
the churches indicates that very few churches have such good 
fortune. 

Yet the fact is that unless there is a strong educational program 
for the children, and unless the church can function as a center 
for religious experience and education in the lives of the families 
who belong to it, it becomes not a church but a place where peo- 
ple go for an hour on Sundays. 

In order that serious educational programs can exist, the min- 
ister must take the responsibility for building them. The democ- 
racy of the liberal church quite rightly prohibits him from dictat- 
ing the character of religious education in his church. But the 
very nature of the democratic structure demands that the minister 
be a person who can act as a democratic leader and can give his 
advice, guidance and counsel to those who are bound to be, for 
the most part, amateurs in religious education and who must be 
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able to look to their minister as a man who understands religion 
and who understands how to make it a part of the lives of chil- 
dren and their parents. 

Even in those instances where, in the larger churches, there is a 
minister of education in office, the minister of the church must 
still know a great deal about education and. how it should func- 
tion, since he is responsible ultimately for the work of his minister. 

I therefore attach very great importance to the preparation of 
Unitarian Universalist ministers in the field of education. From 
my observations of the present theological schools, it is nowhere 
taken with the seriousness it deserves. It is usually considered to 
be one of the practical details about churchmanship which the 
student must learn, but it is not a central component of his total 
program. I would argue that a serious amount of time and energy 
given to learning about education by direct experience with chil- 
dren and schools is one of the most important ways that a student 
for the ministry can learn to prepare himself for his calling. 

It is not merely that he must learn the practical details of how 
to organize a program of religious education in the church to 
which he will go. He needs to understand the problems of edu- 
cation because he will be an educator, and because through learn- 
ing to work with live children in preschool and school situations, 
he learns a very great deal about himself and about what it means 
to be educated. He will be expected to have views about local 
issues affecting education when he takes his post as a minister and 
he should know how the issues look from the inside. He should 
also establish for himself a philosophy of education which is con- 
sonant with the philosophy of religion he professes and the faith 
he holds. The real way to learn about education is to do it; and 
I would therefore advocate that a serious segment of time in in- 
service education be taken for work in schools, both public and 
church, with young children, coupled with a seminar in develop- 
ment psychology and educational philosophy. There are many 
Opportunities for practical experience in schools in the Boston- 
Cambridge-Medford area, and it is possible that collaboration 
with the Harvard Graduate School of Education could be ar- 
ranged, in the use of some of the more sophisticated field work 
methods. developed there; possibly under the supervision of the 
Harvard faculty. | 
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The Curriculum in Religious Education 


I do not wish to describe a standard curriculum in religious 
education in terms of hours of study and courses of instruction, 
but rather to indicate the areas of concentration and the necessity 
of in-service experience coupled with seminars dealing with issues 
and problems introduced from the student’s experience. The mem- 
ber of the faculty charged with responsibility for teaching psychol- 
ogy, education and religious education would act as tutorial guide 
for each student, and he should therefore be chosen with an eye 
to his qualifications as the leader of the in-service seminar for reli- 
gious education and as a curriculum planner for his students. 

I would like to raise another question about religious education 
among Unitarian Universalists. I wonder if anyone in the move- 
ment is clear about what the religious component in religious edu- 
cation actually amounts to, and how, in the Unitarian Universalist 
schools for children, the child can genuinely gain a sense of reli- 
gion and a genuinely religious experience? When this question 
was raised with the Unitarian Universalist experts in the field, it 
was answered by assertions that democratic human relations among 
the children and a different kind of attitude in the teacher from 
the usual attitude taken in public schools furnished the necessary 
religious element. I am not satisfied that this is a definition of 
religion, for children or anyone else; and without venturing a 
definition of my own, I submit that it is doubtful that a feeling for 
the ultimate mystery of life, a reverence for life, or a sense of 
commitment to a concern for values beyond oneself is being in- 
duced by the present programs in the church schools. 

I believe that the major reason for the lack of clarity in the 
meaning of religion as a component of religious education is that 
it has been considered to be a kind of staff function carried out 
by the Association as a service to the churches. Books and cur- 
ricula are prepared, meetings are organized, enquiries are an- 
swered, as much field help as possible is arranged, institutes are 
held, but always in the context of helping to provide services to 
those who need them. At no point is the central question about 
religious education seriously raised — the question as to the mean- 
ing of religion and the translation of that meaning into new forms 
of education. 
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The proper place for this kind of enquiry is within the theologi- 
cal schools. The questions about religion and education are not 
being raised there mainly because the conception of religious edu- 
cation held by the theological schools is similar to that of the 
Association — that it is a service one learns to provide for the 
families of the church. It should be much more than this. When 
one considers the meaning of religion to the young child, and one 
begins to make new plans for extending religious experience to the 
child, a whole variety of fresh insights begin to occur, both as to 
the meaning of the child’s experience, and as to the imner mean- 
ings of religion, when religion is stripped of its rhetoric, its ritual 
and the abstractions necessary to communicate in words of an 
adult listener. The purpose of the worship service for adults is to 
provide, through symbols, sounds, words, and images an atmos- 
phere of reverence toward certain values and larger conceptions 
of life which go beyond the immediate. In this it shares with the 
drama, opera, painting, sculpture, dance and the other arts in the 
aim of leading the participant and the observer into a deeper un- 
derstanding of meanings which cannot be communicated in de- 
clarative sentences, in argument, or in conventional discourse. 

For the young child the emotional tone of the religious situa- 
tion is even more important than it is for the adult, since the young 
have not learned to reduce experience into categories of thought 
through the use of words and abstract ideas. In learning about 
religion there is thus a very great need on the part of the child for 
emotional experience which can convey to him the sense of won- 
der, of grandeur, of a certain kind of joy which marks the char- 
acter of religious expression at its height. 

In my study of the schools I have not found a serious concern 
by the educators in religion for the invention of religious forms 
which could convey these feelings, but instead a concern for con- 
veying ideas and information, rather in the way that these are 
conveyed in a good progressive school. 

Here is an area of exploration by the students and teachers in 
the theological schools, and an opportunity to deepen the aware- 
ness of students for the aesthetic elements in religious experience 
while at the same time bringing them closer to the rare qualities 
which exist in the mind of the child. 
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The Director of Religious Education 


Aside from the need for fresh enquiry into the meaning of re- 
ligion in programs of religious education, there exists a direct and 
practical need in the churches and fellowships for competent di- 
rectors of religious education. I have followed the arguments of 
those who believe that directors of religious education should be 
selected from those who have taken the regular B.D. degree, along 
with special studies in education, and those who believe that the 
B.D. is unnecessary, since the work of the director will be almost 
exclusively with the church schools and the educational program. 

It seems to me that both these arguments miss the essential 
point about religious education, that is, that it is education in re- 
ligion. —Those who are more interested in building a program of 
education within the church than in serving in the pulpit have 
no less need for a rich experience in the ideas and values of the 
liberal church than their colleagues who preach and administer 
the church as a whole. Accordingly, they should not be separated 
into two curricula, but should share in the total educational experi- 
ence common to all who enter the ministry. Otherwise their work 
may come to be considered as consisting in technical aid to the 
minister. 

The new St. Lawrence-Crane Center would provide a magnificent 
opportunity to tackle the problem in completely new terms, and 
to give particular attention to the development of a new kind of 
director of religious education whose range of competence would 
be greater than that contemplated under the existing programs. 

Once again I would advocate the use of individual guidance in 
the education of the student, the exact content and requirements 
of the program being determined in part by the student’s previous 
background and experience, in part by the demands which will be 
made upon him in the service of the ministry. Naturally, a greater 
emphasis in this case would be placed on actual experience in the 
schools, both inside and outside the church movement, and a 
greater emphasis on the study of the philosophy and psychology 
of education. Since the director of religious education would be 
responsible in the church of his assignment for teacher education, 
parent education and consultation, curriculum-building, church 
school management, and the construction of special programs, 
such as youth conferences, festivals, community celebrations, he 
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must be given wide opportunities for sharing in work of this kind 
as an integral part of his curriculum. Since a great deal of his 
work in the churches will be with voluntary personnel, he must 
develop to a fine art the skill of persuading people to do things 
which they have not yet learned to do in ways which enhance 
their own growth as persons and enrich the education of others, 
adults as well as children, in the programs in which they are 
involved. 

But studies in the areas of literature, religion, church history, 
theology, the arts and the social sciences should not be neglected, 
nor should there be anything but a full opportunity for the stu- 
dent of education to share with his fellow-students the play of 
ideas emerging from their other studies together. The commit- 
ment of the student is to religion in the liberal church. His way of 
fulfilling that commitment is through direct service to its educa- 
tional needs and organizations. 

The degree awarded may in fact be an M. A or a Ph.D. granted 
by Tufts University for work carried on in St. Lawrence-Crane, 
or it might be the Bachelor of Divinity degree from the Center, if 
that degree were considered appropriate. But the requirement 
of the degree should be a matter secondary in importance to the 
content of the student’s experience and the academic work appro- 
priate to his future duties. 

Without describing in detail what these academic areas should 
be, I suggest that the center of gravity for the director’s curricu- 
lum should rest in his supervised in-service placement in a variety 
of appropriate institutional settings over the three years, with 
seminar work in psychology and education to match. Assuming 
that in the over-all three-year schedule this would occupy approxi- 
mately one third of his time, another third should be spent in the 
social sciences, philosophy, literature and the arts, the rest in the- 
ology, church history, literatures of religion, and some phase of 
the relation of science to modern thought. Heavy reliance would 
be placed upon the faculty member to whom was assigned responsi- 
bility for the individual planning in this field. Lest this sound too 
difficult or too complicated for one man to do, let me add that 
the experience of those who have worked in this way in under- 
graduate and graduate education indicates that although the indi- 
vidual must be dealt with in individual terms, certain curricular 
patterns emerge which apply in general to most students, and the 
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experience with one set of students carries over to the next. The 
virtue of the system is that it keeps constantly before the eyes of 
the faculty and the student the relevance and significance of what 
the student is doing. 


The Development of New Curricula 


I would also like to see some creative work by the students of 
religious education in developing new curricula for the church 
schools. This could become an integral part of the field-work ex- 
perience for each student. The assignment to develop such cur- 
ricula is a very important part of the student’s education, whether 
or not the results provide anything usable on a national or even 
local scale. It is almost impossible to carry on such experimenta- 
tion under supervised conditions outside the theological schools, 
although of course there are such experiments in being wherever 
there are teachers and directors in churches who plan their own 
programs. But in such cases, the experiments are likely to suffer 
from the absence of informed and experienced supervision, and 
there is less opportunity for making use of the successful results 
in other churches which are in need of the stimulation of new con- 
ceptions. To establish a center for such experiment within the 
theological school itself is to create a favorable educational en- 
vironment for the students to learn and to provide a flow of new 
ideas for the Department of Education to use in its work with the 
individual churches around the country. When the student is asked 
to undertake research as part of his education, a great deal begins 
to happen which would not happen under other circumstances. 
The curriculum for children is seen in a new perspective and the 
relation of psychology, philosophy, education and religion reveals 
itself in an organic way to the student as he engages himself in 
working out new ways of bringing religious values into the edu- 
cation of children. 

The existence of work of this kind at St. Lawrence-Crane 
would also be of great value in providing for volunteers and lay- 
men in the church schools an opportunity for special institutes, 
conferences, workshops and meetings at which school problems 
and curricula could be dealt with. Possibly as a regular part of 
the system of religious education, institutes could be held in each 
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of the three schools across the country for those who wished to 
improve the quality of their work in the church. I realize that a 
good many projects of this kind are already going on, in summer 
institutes and in other ways. However, the suggestion I make here 
would give such enterprises a home as well as a place where stu- 
dents could share with laymen the results of their own experience. 


A Research Center 


I would also like to see a research center in religious education 
as a part of St. Lawrence-Crane, one which called upon the teach- 
ers and directors of religious education around the country to con- 
tribute their insight to the general problem of building new cur- 
ticula and developing new materials for the church schools. This 
should also be a part of the interest of each of the theological 
schools, but might become a particular concern of the St. Law- 
rence-Crane center. I found as I talked to people in the field of 
religious education, both in Boston and around the country, that 
there is very little research, even of the statistical kind, which 
could throw light on the direction in which Unitarian Universalist 
church school programs should be moving. I also discovered from 
reports on field trips to churches that in many cases there was 
little sense of direction on the part of those responsible for the 
programs in individual churches. It seems to me that it might be 
useful to combine the educational side of the new center with re- 
search studies through which the students could gain experience in 
research and could also engage in field trips to designated churches 
in order to add a first-hand experience in the reality of some of the 
problems to the solution of those problems in a particular instance. 

It would also be possible to extend the area of student research 
into the general plan of the theological school curriculum. There 
is no co-ordinated plan of research on the social, political, eco- 
nomic factors to be found in Unitarian Universalist churches; that 
is to say, we know very little about the character of the congrega- 
tions and the total community out of which Unitarian Universalist 
congregations come. I can think of a dozen interesting research 
projects which could be made into educationally valuable experi- 
ences, which would enrich our knowledge of the movement — 
beginning with a sensitively planned study of the come-outer, a 
study of the beliefs, secular and religious, of members of the fel- 
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lowship movement, using a selected local fellowship as the subject; 
the relation of religious sophistication to economic status, the re- 
lation of amount of education to membership in the Unitarian 
Universalist congregation, the development of Unitarian Uni- 
versalism among the Negroes, among the Jews, among the Metho- 
dists, among urban as against rural and suburban populations, the 
variety of beliefs among Unitarians, the difference between Uni- 
tarian-founded and Universalist-founded churches, the social and 
economic background of Unitarian Universalist ministers, the fu- 
ture of the downtown church, and so on. 

In some such way as this, the gap between the academic ap- 
proach of the social sciences and the going concerns of the theo- 
logical student is closed and the student learns to apply the meth- 
ods of social science while he engages himself in understanding its 
theoretical content. If there were at St. Lawrence-Crane a social 
scientist who conducted continuing research of his own and super- 
vised his students’ research, he might spend a year or so in each 
school, organizing a research program and teaching courses di- 
rectly relevant to student interest and need, thus co-ordinating the 
research program of the entire movement as well as building an 
experimental curriculum in social science. 

As one phase of its activities as a cultural center the St. Law- 
rence-Crane School would hold occasional conferences on such 
topics as Religion and the Arts, Atheism and Education, New 
Trends in American Literature, Science and Religion, the Varieties 
of Religious Experience, to which would be invited students, lay- 
men, ministers, and members of other denominations, the confer- 
ences to be led by artists, critics, scholars, writers, philosophers 
and others whose own work related itself to the religious interests 
of Unitarian Universalists. This pattern could be repeated in the 
other schools. 

Consideration might also be given to the idea of decentralizing 
the work in religious education in Boston, by the appointment of 
scholars interested in religion, philosophy, education, and in re- 
search in those fields to teaching posts which would involve each 
of the three schools in interchange, so that the religious education 
problems in regional areas from coast to coast could be dealt with 
more closely by those living in the region. The students, under 
supervision, could also help a great deal once they had a year 
or two of experience. 
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This leads me to the suggestion that a serious effort be made to 
encourage the interchange of ideas among the students in each of 
the schools through the publication of a mimeographed or printed 
magazine which would contain papers written for assignment, 
short stories, poems, sermons, theological comment, political dis- 
cussion, and discussion of educational reform and many other 
topics. The editorship could shift from school to school each year. 

Attention of the most serious kind should be given to the need 
for new work by Unitarian Universalist scholars on theological 
issues now dominant in contemporary thought. One good way of 
stimulating such work, aside from appointing scholars who are 
creative in these fields to the theological faculties, is to organize a 
year-long or two-year-long symposium on a given issue, perhaps 
the challenge of existential psychology to the philosophy of reli- 
gion, with one person at one of the schools invited to join at their 
pleasure. The topic would then be the center for student and 
faculty discussion and writing, with a collection of essays and 
papers emerging at the end of the year or two years; with the chair- 
man possibly travelling to each of the schools to present a paper 
or a lecture which was central to the theme. A three or four-man 
committee could be organized with representation from each 
school to sketch out topics for such symposia, ideas for articles, 
books, conferences, etc., with an occasional award of a year of 
study for one of the scholars so that he could work full-time at 
his own writing and at the stimulation and co-ordination of the 
work of others. 

St. Lawrence-Crane would also serve as a center on the East 
Coast for the continuing education of Unitarian Universalist min- 
isters who might come to the School for two- to three-day sessions 
over a period of six weeks in order to refresh the content of their 
minds and go back to some original sources for material which 
would stimulate ideas for future sermons. 

From my conversations with ministers I gathered that, as might 
be expected, the administrative and community duties of the 
church often make it impossible for the minister to prepare fully 
for his sermons; it is very difficult even to find time to read. The 
theological schools should, as a regular part of their programs, 
arrange opportunities for the ministers in the region, perhaps out 
to 200 to 300 miles, to gain some seclusion from home duties and 
some time for conferring with the scholars in the schools. 
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It would be important in a national scheme for the three cen- 
ters of Unitarian Universalist education to provide the opportunity 
to both students and faculty to move from one institution to an- 
other as the occasion seemed propitious. I realize that in the case 
of married students, much moving around is too difficult to arrange 
because of the financial problem, as well as the problem of moving 
the children. However, for the unmarried students who can ride 
buses or borrow rides with others, one term in the East for a given 
set of studies, planned as part of a year of work, could be an im- 
portant contribution to his education at Meadville. Another stu- 
dent might be able to spend a summer period at Starr King, or a 
group of three students with a special research project in mind 
might spend one term or half-year at Meadville, having devised 
the project at Starr King. 

This is also an important concept for the stimulation of the 
members of the faculty. Here again there are difficulties and ex- 
pense, but the idea should be pressed so that whenever it becomes 
desirable and possible, it will happen. I found that the faculty 
members in each of the schools were for the most part unaware 
of what was happening in the other schools. I also found the 
atmosphere of each school so different from the others that I feel 
that it would be very important to interchange faculty members 
as part of a general plan, in order that the individual contributions 
of each can benefit the schools at large, and so that the change of 
environment may benefit the thinking and approach of those whose 
teaching experience has been limited to specific types of institu- 
tions. 

While I am on the subject of encouraging variety of experience, 
I would also like to suggest that whenever possible theological 
students should travel abroad as part of their education, particu- 
larly to Asia and Africa. There are now many more opportunities 
for young people to gain financial support in fellowships for study 
and in teaching jobs in foreign countries. If each of the schools 
made serious efforts to discover the agencies through which such 
travel and work abroad might be arranged, perhaps through the 
Unitarian Service Committee, the Unitarian Universalist Depart- 
ment of World Service, the American Friends Service Committee 
and similar agencies, and encouraged its students to take the initia- 
tive in finding such opportunities, some very interesting programs 
could be worked out as an integral part of the theological educa- 
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tion. A year spent in Burma teaching school and studying Bud- 
dhism would be one possibility. Social service in a community in 
India would be another. For those rare students who have suffi- 
cient funds to afford such travel, arrangements should be made to 
fit their studies abroad into the plan for their total education. 


The Concept of Direct Experience 


You will note that I have stressed the importance of direct ex- 
perience throughout my recommendations, and I would like to 
add a word here as to the meaning of such experience to the stu- 
dent. The purpose of placing the student in a welfare agency or 
in an Indian community is not simply to give him practical experi- 
ence in caring for others. Fundamentally, it is to aid in his per- 
sonal growth, to add a deeper dimension to his total experience and 
to give him a chance to understand himself and others through 
being in situations where that is his major responsibility. This is 
a practical matter, but it is not technical education. It is the heart 
of the task of learning to be a mature and unselfish person. 

Looking at it from the other side — the side of the students who 
might like to join the liberal church — it would be very important 
for Unitarian Universalism to work directly with the officials of 
the Peace Corps. These officials are in touch with some of the most 
interesting, intelligent and idealistic American young people, 
young people who will be returning home from service abroad each. 
year in the future and who would be eminently qualified candi- 
dates for the ministry in the liberal church. The Peace Corps 
wishes to act as an agency for placement of the returning Corps- 
men and a mutually advantageous arrangement could easily be 
made. It is not impossible that a four-year program could be 
worked out for a Unitarian Universalist student which would in- 
volve a year of theological school, two years in the Peace Corps 
and another year of school, with research carried out in the field 
assignment to which the Peace Corps sent the student. 

There is also an important new area of recruitment which is 
relatively untapped in the Negro collge youth who have been ac- 
tive in the race relations field and who, if appropriate advances 
were made, might be interested in entering the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist ministry. A center of the kind I have described at St. 
Lawrence-Crane would take the lead in organizing educational 
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projects which would take Crane students to the South for given 
periods of time to work as tutors to high school students in the 
Negro districts where the children do not have the advantage of 
good teaching in English, mathematics and the basic high school 
subjects. St. Lawrence-Crane could also arrange for two-week 
exchanges with Negro students from the Negro colleges and theo- 
logical schools, in order to acquaint both northern and southern 
students with each others’ ideas and problems. 


Recruitment and Selection 


Other recruitment suggestions include a continuing and close 
relation with the student officers of the National Student Associa- 
tion, the Student Peace Union, World University Service and simi- 
lar groups, as well as with such organizations as the Experiment 
in International Living. A national scholarship program which 
used present Unitarian Universalist scholarship funds on a na- 
tional recruitment basis and which invited individual university 
faculty members and Unitarian Universalist community leaders to 
act as regional representatives to form regional scholarship com- 
mittees would increase the spread of candidates’ applications. 
Expansion in the present programs for college students, if this 
can be arranged, would automatically increase the area of Uni- 
tarian Universalist influence, but would also open up new sources 
of application of students to the theological schools. I have found 
many students who are active in student groups concerned with 
peace and race issues whose sense of dedication to a social cause 
might well find its best expression in the Unitarian Universalist 
ministry. Direct relation with university professors interested in 
Unitarian Universalism, with the request to them that they look 
for promising candidates among the students active on their 
campuses, would also increase the selectivity and the interest in 
the movement on the part of youth. 

This brings me to the question of admissions standards and the 
selection process in general. At the present time it does not seem 
to me that the theological schools are receiving applications in 
sufficient number and of sufficient quality to encourage the Asso- 
ciation to believe that it will have the leadership it needs for the 
church of the future. This is in large part due to the fact that the 
theological schools themselves are not sufficiently attractive intel- 
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lectually and culturally to engage the interest of precisely the kind 
of person who is needed for Unitarian Universalist churches. John 
Brigham is one of the most able and understanding representatives 
the Association could have, but it is beyond his or anyone else’s 
power to convince students who are already fairly mature in their 
intellectual development that the sort of graduate education now 
being offered in the theological schools will provide them with the 
stimulation and satisfaction necessary for their full growth as per- 
sons and intellectuals. 

In some cases I would think that the strongest reason for accept- 
ing the applicants to present schools is simply that the applicant 
has applied and his transcript is in order. This is not to question 
the quality of the students now in the schools, but rather to ques- 
tion the potential attraction of the schools for a larger number 
of students. If there is to be an increase in the number of grad- 
uates to meet the need for an additional twenty, to thirty ministers 
a year over present figures, then the schools will need, not merely 
a stronger recruitment and scholarship program, but a conception 
of education which squares both with the reality of the movement 
and the expectations of sophisticated and mature young men and 
women who are attracted to the liberal church but not necessarily 
to its present theological schools. The recommendations I have 
made for the reform of the schools are made with the realization 
that over the past twenty-five years there has been a radical change 
in the function of the church and the nature of the students. The 
students who are best suited to minister to the Unitarian Univer- 
salist congregation will not come into schools for the liberal church 
unless there is something there which corresponds to their concep- 
tion of an exciting liberal education, modern in its outlook and 
advanced in its thinking. Once the schools have reformed, the 
students will want to be there. The intellectual vitality in the 
schools should be such that first-rate students of all kinds, whether 
or not they are interested in becoming ministers to the liberal 
church, would be happy there. 

It is also of very great importance that the Unitarian Univer- 
salist church have a wide variety of candidates to choose from 
simply to find those whose personal temperament makes them par- 
ticularly suited to leadership within the liberal church. There are 
many students who can qualify by commitment and by scholastic 
ability, but whose personal qualities, while perfectly appropriate 
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for most professions and appropriate enough for this one, are lack- 
ing in the particular flavor to be found in the best representatives 
of liberal religion. That flavor is hard to describe, but it can 
surely be said it contains elements of spontaneity, gaiety, verve, 
informality, generosity, ease of manner, independence of thought, 
selflessness, and ease in relations with others. Because of the tre- 
mendous burden of responsibility the individual minister bears for 
the success or failure of his church (he is the sole exponent of 
what he expounds ), the personal qualities the student brings to his 
school are, once the formalities of his transcript are observed, the 
most important thing about him. If the student has not been able 
to solve his personal problems and to achieve, before arriving at 
the theological school, a healthy respect for himself and for others, 
it is unlikely that the school will be able to help him to develop to 
those higher levels of personal character which are essential to 
the exercise of spiritual leadership within the liberal church. There 
has not been sufficient attention paid to this crucial fact in the ad- 
missions programs, or in their corollary, the recruitment program. 
Again, when the schools become places congenial to the most 
interesting kinds of persons, the persons will come simply in order 
to be there. 


The Minister as a Preacher 


Another task for the new Center would be to develop more 
creative and effective ways of teaching students to preach than 
anything I was able to see in action during my visits to the present 
schools. Of the sermons by students which I heard in the wor- 
ship services and in the regular course of instruction, only one 
was worth listening to for its own sake, and even this one showed 
its secondary sources to the listener. The rest varied from medi- 
ocre to appalling. But worse than this was the concept and the 
quality of instruction. After one especially unhappy performance 
in a course, a sermon whose sentiment was mawkish and whose 
doctrine shallow (it defined God as somebody to talk to), the 
faculty members and students present commented that it was a 
fine piece of work, that it should be repeated, that it was well or- 
ganized and original. The student enthusiasm seemed genuine, 
as did that of the faculty, with the only demurrer coming in one 
faculty comment that the students must not just say what was 
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good about the sermon but should criticize it. This produced abso- 
lutely nothing. The boy who made the sermon presumably is still 
going along happily convinced that the kind of sermon he was 
preaching is something to be admired and emulated. 

In another instance, the student sermon began well, made one 
or two first-rate points about the mission of the young minister, 
then disintegrated into a series of arguments about things which 
had little to do with what the listener could legitimately expect 
after hearing the opening themes introduced. It went on at least 
fifteen minutes too long, introduced two or three undigested ideas 
which should either have been digested first or omitted entirely, 
and then stopped with the sort of finality that happens when the 
electricity is cut at the source. The faculty and student discussion 
that followed mentioned only that it was a good first attempt, that 
some people might think it was too long, that the student pre- 
sented his material well, that it was ‘interesting’ and that it was 
on an important subject. As far as learning from his experience 
in preaching that day, the student gained almost nothing. I shud- 
dered when I realized that he intended to give the same sermon 
at a nearby church within the following week. 

The other sermons I heard were just plain dull and although 
some of them showed efforts at ‘originality’ it was of a forced 
kind. It was usually possible to see behind the words some sort 
of conception that because one is preaching in a liberal church, 
there must be homely personal anecdote, perhaps to take the place 
of biblical stories. There were lots of references to children inno- 
cently burbling in their cribs, to the wonders of nature, to the 
roots of life, the great vistas opened by science, the dilemmas of 
contemporary man. But there had been no deep thinking about 
the things being said, and there was no personal style, no expres- 
sion native to the particular character of the person preaching. 
This is not to say that I favor a romantic style to the exclusion 
of others, that I demand passion in the voice, gestures, or a par- 
ticular manner. What I mean is that the style of the preacher 
should be his own, that his ideas should not be those of some- 
one else, but dredged from within himself, formed within his own 
vocabulary, expressed in ways natural to him. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher to help the embryo 
preacher to find his style and to discover what he thinks, to learn 
how to become involved with ideas from other thinkers and to use 
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them, not in paraphrase or quotation, but in a fashion which is 
one’s own reworking of the idea itself. This is of course very 
difficult, but it is the very essence of learning to think. So much 
of the time one does not have to face ideas or issues because it is 
not necessary to say anything about them. For the minister in 
the liberal church it is an absolute necessity that he say what he 
thinks, and that therefore he thinks at least deeper and better than 
the average citizen. But he will be judged by what he says in 
public and in his pulpit. It is no aid to him as a student learning 
to think and to talk in public to have a casual set of uninformed 
remarks directed his way after he has done his practising on two 
or three members of the class. 

Foolishly, I failed to attend a preaching class at Meadville or 
at Harvard, and I cannot speak of the methods in use there. 
However, I did attend three Meadville chapel services where the 
students conduct the service. As an outsider, uncommitted to any 
church, not very experienced with any wide variety of worship 
services except the plain Methodist of my boyhood and an occa- 
sional experience with the Catholic and High Episcopalian ritual, 
I was a little puzzled by the Meadville services. On the one hand, 
since they are, by catalog statement, central to the educational 
program, they are obviously designed to give the students experi- 
ence in engaging in a worship service. On the other hand, the 
form and the tone of the service seemed also to be designed as a 
genuine worship service in which it was assumed that each man 
present would be worshipping. Yet, except for one day a week, 
the only contribution which the student made was to select a 
reading and to read it, and to select the hymns, stand up and sit 
down at the appropriate times. The atmosphere, if one so ignor- 
ant of worshipping may analyze religious atmospheres, was that 
of Protestant piety, and it was clear that we were to worship a 
God who was known at least to those who wrote the hymns and 
possibly to everybody present. 

If Unitarian Universalism, to bring up the familiar subject 
again, is actually Christian theology with minor modifications, 
then the Meadville worship service is fairly good education in the 
curricular sense, except that it gives the men too little experience 
in anything more than selecting and reading passages. Nor does 
it help very much in extending the emotional range for those 
whose ideas of God are not based in Christian theology, nor does 
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it give any opportunity to those who may base them there to con- 
sider alternative theologies and other ways of expressing religious 
belief in symbol and ritual. This, it seems to me, is important no 
matter what the beliefs of the student, since an emotional shift 
induced by the particular dramatic form taken by a worship serv- 
ice may enlarge the student’s thinking in many ways and stimulate 
his metaphysical speculation as a result of response to new sym- 
bolism. 

But to return to the problem of how to teach preaching. If one 
goes beneath the surface of the preaching itself, one finds a need 
on the part of the beginning preacher to find ways of combining 
his writing, his thinking and his speaking. A sermon is not simply 
an essay to be read to a congregation, nor is it an idea culled from 
a curriculum and wrapped in popular language. It is the deepest 
expression of who the preacher is. I would like to see a two-hour 
class in which the kind of self-consciousness | found among the 
students in the sermon classes was dissipated by the mood and 
attitude established by the faculty. A series of improvisations on 
a given theme could be tried, rather the way the method actors 
improvise, in order to break down the natural stiffness which 
comes to the inexperienced when they feel they must shift gears 
in order to say something serious. I would like to see the students 
write sermons for each other, rather than always for themselves; 
perhaps in connection with the improvisation class. The exercise 
of having to decide what another man thinks, and what would be 
a suitable style in which he might say it, is one which has a posi- 
tive educational effect on the student in the way that the play- 
wright learns greatly about himself as he is forced to construct 
characters by what he has them say to each other. 

I would also like to see the students walk through parts in plays 
during the preaching course (this is a different suggestion from the 
one about their gaining direct experience in a performing or visual 
art); I would like them to declaim, to read poems, to listen to 
Dylan Thomas records, to dozens of poets and actors on records, 
to get the feel of what it means to speak well without sounding as 
if you are trying to Speak Well. There should be training in ex- 
temporaneous speaking, both from notes and from previously pre- 
pared manuscripts. There should be, as there is at Starr King, 
some free experiment in worship service of every imaginable kind, 
if only to make those who appreciate the conventional kind appre- 
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ciate them more reasonably. Above all, there should be a coni- 
tinual effort to relate what a man is learning to think to the things 
he is learning to say. It may be that much more is going on in 
this area of the curriculum than I had the opportunity to observe; 
these are my comments on what I did see. 


The Married Students 


The wives of the theological school students are a very impor- 
tant and neglected element in the present educational planning of 
the schools. For it is true that unless the wives of students are 
at least sympathetic to the values and ideas of the liberal church 
and to some degree interested in furthering its cause, it becomes 
very hard for the married students to fulfill their own commitment 
to a three- or four-year program of engrossing studies and reli- 
gious activities. 

I found that, in most cases, the wives of the students shared 
equally in the intellectual and religious interests of the students 
themselves and, when given the opportunity, joined in the dis- 
cussions of educational or religious questions with a background 
of knowledge and concern which matched the background of their 
husbands. It was also clear, as might be expected, that the con- 
clusions reached by the husbands about the quality of the educa- 
tion they were receiving had been formed not only through per- 
sonal experience and discussion with their fellow-students, but 
through discussion with their wives. 

The schools should take full account of the existence of these 
intelligent and interesting young women whose lives are so directly 
linked to the work of the schools and of the church. Plans should 
be made to include them in a variety of educational programs 
within the university and school setting. I am not suggesting the 
inclusion of the young women in the program of studies their hus- 
bands are engaged in, although I do suggest that the school must 
realize that the education of the married theological student is 
the education of the student and his wife together. The young 
women should have a wide range of educational opportunities 
available to them and, on an individual basis, should be allowed 
to share in some of the seminars, to take courses at the university, 
with some meetings and discussions deliberately planned on topics 
and subject-matter of interest to them, whether in the field of the- 
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ology, religious education, the creative arts, literature or psychol- 
ogy. Where they have talents which are already developed, in 
music, for example, they should be given a chance to use them 
within the cultural life of the school. 

Above all, any separation of the wives into their own ‘wives of 
students’ group should be avoided, since their own personal devel- 
opment depends on the degree to which they can share fully as 
individuals in the intellectual and social activities of the university 
community at large. In making suitable educational plans for the 
women students, much depends on the degree of interest the 
women take in the world of ideas and their freedom from family 
obligations to indulge in them. But where that interest exists and 
the time is available, it should be matched by equivalent oppor- 
tunities. 


Finance and the Student 


Finally, to speak both of the possibilities within the new St. 
Lawrence-Crane Center and the national system as a whole, some- 
thing should be done to remove the air of genteel poverty and 
financial struggle from the atmosphere of the schools. If the As- 
sociation is to spend money to support its system of theological 
education, it should address itself directly to the task of support- 
ing its students. Scholarships are available in each of the schools 
and, indeed, it would be impossible to have a student body without 
them. But the amounts are too small and, in some instances, 
those with families have to spend so much time working in order 
to finance themselves that, although they are classified as full- 
time students, they are actually people who hold jobs and who 
study part-time. One student on his return from the internship 
year, which had been financed by a Sealantic Fund grant, reported 
serious educational difficulty in adapting to the poverty-stricken 
senior year to which he returned. 

It is not only the generally time-consuming quality of the finan- 
cial stress which worries me, but the feeling it generates of always 
being poor and never feeling at ease about money; never having 
an extra five dollars to buy two or three paperbacks, to see a play, 
to take a weekend trip, to do anything but follow the grind of the 
academy. The spirit never gets a chance to rise to a level of ease 
when the practical problems of studenthood press from day to 
day. The scholarship figure we discussed at our Committee meet- 
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ing with the Deans was $2,500 a year. If this could be the gen- 
eral level of support, the quality of the learning would be en- 
hanced accordingly. It may be that from the many small founda- 
tions, some specific scholarship funds could be found, or it might 
be possible to expand the notion of arranging for individuals and 
churches to establish named scholarships for one or another of 
the schools. Certainly the establishment of a new St. Lawrence- 
Crane Center would give the Association a chance to exploit the 
fund-raising possibilities for theological education. The announce- 
ment of the new theological center to the public has possibilities 
in it for making dramatic the conception of a new kind of reli- 
gious institution, and could provide a means of explaining to Uni- 
tarian Universalists and to the public at large what liberal religion 
means and how it is related to the spiritual concerns of contempo- 
rary America. 


Summary and Recommendations 


I would now like to put in summary form the recommendations 
I wish to make for a continental educational system for the Uni- 
tarian Universalist church. 


1 The plan for the future of Unitarian Universalist theological 

education should be based on the idea of establishing a con- 
tinental system of three centers of education, in the East, the 
Midwest, and the West. 
The theological schools should be conceived not simply as 
places for training ministers but as institutions of education, 
research, discussion and enquiry in the field of liberal reli- 
gion, and as the vital center for the development of Unitarian 
Universalism as a movement. 


2 In order to develop a center of this kind for the East Coast, 
St. Lawrence and Crane theological schools should combine 
their resources to enable a new school to be formed on the 
Crane campus, with full co-operation and collaboration with 
the Harvard Divinity School. 

3 Should it prove not to be feasible to combine the resources of 
St. Lawrence and Crane at Crane, I recommend that in that 
case they be discontinued and that the main effort for future 
development be shifted to Meadville and Starr King. Such an 
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arrangement would not give the Association the variety of 
educational opportunities and initiatives it must have for build- 
ing the future of the movement. It would of necessity destroy 
the concept of a continental system of education. While it is 
possible that with certain modifications of the present program 
a larger Unitarian Universalist program could be established 
at Harvard, for several reasons (some of which are stated be- 
low and elsewhere in this report) this would not provide a sat- 
isfactory solution to the attempt to establish a center for 
Unitarian Universalism on the East Coast. In any event, to 
attempt to expand adequately the Harvard program would add 
considerable expense to the total budget for theological edu- 
cation rather than using the funds already allocated to these 
purposes in the Crane and St. Lawrence endowments. I would 
assume that should the St. Lawrence-Crane Center not be 
established, the whole matter of an East Coast Center would 
be re-studied in the light of Association needs and the possi- 
bility of alternative plans. 


The center of the Unitarian Universalist student’s education 
should be considered to be the effort on his part to find the 
means of understanding and ministering to the spiritual and 
personal needs of the individual in contemporary society. The 
student’s major intellectual effort must be to build for himself 
a body of knowledge and belief relevant to those needs and a 
body of experience adequate to achieve a genuine insight into 
the nature of the individual and the nature of his society. 


Therefore, the curricular pattern of required courses centered 
in the traditional Protestant theological disciplines and coupled 
with related Divinity School subjects should be replaced by a 
program of individually planned studies to be taken both in- 
side and outside the Divinity School, with the student being 
asked to demonstrate competence and knowledge in the areas 
of Church Experience (including religious education, church 
management, preaching, counselling, community leadership), 
History and Philosophy of Religion (including Theology and 
Church History), Literatures of Religion (including Old and 
New Testament and world religions), Literature and the Cre- 
ative Arts, The Structure of Contemporary Society, and Studies 
in Science and Philosophy. 
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6 The lecture and examination system should be replaced where 
it exists by a tutorial system centered in the Unitarian Univer- 
salist faculty (who need not necessarily be Unitarians or Uni- 
versalists ), with seminars, in-service education involving field 
work and research, and with wide opportunity for independent 
study in areas of interest and concern to the student. 


7 Serious emphasis should be given in the curriculum and in the 
cultural life of the schools to the creative arts, with the oppor- 
tunity for each student to engage in one of the performing arts, 
preferably music and the theater, and in one of the visual arts. 


8 Greater attention should be given to the experience of the stu- 
dent in education, both religious and secular, not merely as a 
training for the duties of the minister in his church, but as a 
means of increasing his knowledge of religion, human nature 
and contemporary culture. 


9 Where possible students should include experience in a for- 
eign country in a social service post similar to the Peace Corps 
program, combined with research into the religion of the for- 
eign culture, preferably in Asia or Africa. 


10 The name of the schools should be changed from Theological 
Schools to Schools of Religion. 


11 Certain modifications should be made in the program for Uni- 
tarian Universalists at Harvard. The students should be freed 
from the requirements of the present Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree, and arrangements should be made with the Divinity 
School administration to enroll Unitarian Universalist students 
either as candidates for a three-year Master of Arts degree, 
taken in the University at large, or as special students in the 
Divinity School with the privilege of taking courses both in the 
Divinity School and outside it. If it were possible instead to 
exempt the Unitarian Universalist students from the Harvard 
general examinations for the Bachelor of Divinity degree, this 
would free the student from the central emphasis on the tradi- 
tional Protestant disciplines and allow for a wider range of edu- 
cational opportunity for work in the fields of philosophy, lit- 
erature, the arts, the social sciences and world religions. How- 
ever, I am assuming that the present structure of the Divinity 
School curriculum would make it impossible for the School to 
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grant such exemption to Unitarian Universalist students and 
at the same time maintain a single standard for all the other 
denominations in awarding the Bachelor of Divinity degree. 
I am convinced that as long as the general examinations re- 
main as the criterion which all students must meet in order to 
take the degree, Unitarian Universalist students will continue 
to be constricted and to constrict themselves to a narrow and 
inappropriate curriculum as far as preparation for their min- 
istry is concerned. I am therefore recommending that unless 
the present requirements for the B.D. degree can be sharply 
modified in the case of Unitarian Universalist students, the 
degree be given up. 

What I propose instead is a system of individual counselling 
and guidance by Unitarian faculty members, possibly under the 
general supervision of James Adams, through which each stu- 
dent can gain knowledge and experience in the six general 
areas described earlier in this report and can use the whole of 
Harvard and the whole of the Boston-Cambridge community 
as the resource from which his education may come. This 
would mean the full-time appointment of a faculty member to 
deal with in-service education and religious education, a per- 
son who need not be a member of the Divinity School faculty, 
although appointment should meet with Divinity School ap- 
proval. It would also mean a more direct relationship between 
the students and the Unitarian Universalist members of the 
faculty, if this were considered to be a congenial arrangement 
to both groups. 

I suggest the Master of Arts degree for Unitarian Univer- 
salist graduates as a way of indicating completion of certain 
courses of study at Harvard and as a means of providing the 
minister with an academic degree of good standing. Other 
students might care to take the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
Others might care to take no degree at all, but to conduct a 
program of studies as special students under the guidance of 
the faculty. 

But the M.A. degree itself is not the main criterion by which 
the Unitarian Universalist student is to be judged as to his 
readiness to be accepted for fellowship by the Association. 
The degree merely certifies that the student has fulfilled cer- 
tain academic requirements and has demonstrated scholastic 
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ability of a suitable kind. Over the three-year period of his 
education he will have had many opportunities to demonstrate 
his ability in independent study, in research, in theological 
speculation, in preaching, in church management, in the arts, 
and in dealing with community problems. 

At the present time, the award of a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree is the sign that the student is, in the judgment of the 
Divinity School, ready to become a Unitarian Universalist 
minister. The proposal here made is that the decision as to 
when the student is prepared to become a Unitarian Univer- 
salist minister should be made by a committee of three faculty 
members among the Unitarian Universalists who have been 
teaching him, one of whom is his tutor, and the decision reached 
on the grounds that he has achieved sufficient depth of experi- 
ence to be recommended to the Unitarian Universalist Depart- 
ment of the Ministry for fellowship. 

This may or may not coincide with the time the candidate 
takes the M.A. degree, which could be arranged in two or 
three years, since the degree is not the determining factor in 
the decision to recommend for fellowship. I am assuming that 
usually the degree would be taken in three years, and that it 
would be as rich in content as the plans of the student and 
faculty had been able to make it. It would not simply be a ful- 
fillment of Harvard M.A. degree requirements, which of course 
it would do, but of three years of knowledge and experience 
related to the central purpose of education for the liberal 
church. Since, in this plan, the student would have been 
guided in a tutorial situation through a curriculum specifically 
adapted to his talents and capacities, keeping in mind the 
various areas of study and experience in which he should 
achieve a degree of competence, there would be little chance 
that at the end of this process he would not be a person whom 
his faculty could recommend for fellowship. Had his faculty 
believed that he would not gain such recommendation, this 
would have been made clear to him earlier in his education. 

Other students who wished to take the regular Harvard 
Bachelor of Divinity degree could do so and would present 
themselves for fellowship in the usual way, although more 
should be demanded of them in field work, the creative arts, 
and other fields, than is called for by the present Harvard re- 
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quirements. If the Harvard Divinity School favored the idea 
of awarding the Bachelor of Divinity degree for work individ- 
ually planned under the supervision of the Unitarian Univer- 
salist faculty members, without reference to the requirements 
imposed on the other denominations, the problem would be 
solved without the necessity of dropping the degree. This pos- 
sibility should therefore be explored before the alternative of 
the M.A. is acted upon. 


I would also recommend that steps be taken to investigate 
the possibility of finding a house or small dormitory in which 
the Unitarian Universalist students at Harvard could live. The 
fact that there are no living quarters to which the students 
return after class means that there is no communal life and 
no center, as at Starr King and Meadville, where it is natural 
for informal and formal discussions to spring up, and where 
the sense of being part of a Unitarian Universalist movement 
grows within the consciousness of the student simply by his 
continuing relation to the other members of the student-body 
who share directly in his interests and activities. Such living 
arrangements would be possible only for the single students, 
who comprise usually half of each year’s group; but the exist- 
ence of the center would bring the married students together 
with the others, even though the married students lived else- 
where. 


Certain modifications should be made in the Meadville program 
to free the curriculum for greater range and to develop the 
School further as a center for Unitarian Universalism. 


I recommend the use of a tutorial system in which the student 
would be guided by the Meadville faculty through a curricu- 
lum which deals with the general areas of study described on 
pages 69-70 of this report, with special work in those areas 
which the interests and talents of the student indicate would 
be most conducive to his full development. Certain of the 
courses presently offered in the Divinity School would be in- 
cluded at the discretion of the tutorial adviser and the student, 
although the emphasis would shift toward work in the social 
sciences, the arts and literature in the University at large. New 
seminars and tutorial studies would be added in the area of 
science, philosophy, the history of ideas and other fields, 
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taught either in the University of Chicago graduate school, or 
by selected individuals from the University or elsewhere, ap- 
pointed to teach at Meadville, for given periods of time as the 
curricular need arose. 

Since Meadville awards its own Bachelor of Divinity degree, 
the problem of degree requirements within the University of 
Chicago Divinity School does not come up as it does within 
the Harvard School. At the present time, since Meadville stu- 
dents may take courses anywhere within the University of 
Chicago Graduate School, the changes recommended here 
could be made with a minimum of administrative reorganiza- 
tion and, depending upon the number of special appointments 
to the Meadville faculty, with a budget approximately the 
same as the one now in existence. 

The internship year could remain as it is now constituted and 
it would be applicable to students who wished to save their 
practical experience in the ministry for the one year of work. 
But this would not be a necessary requirement for all, since 
there are some whose previous experience in church work 
would make the expenditure of an entire year too expensive 
a use of time in view of their other educational needs. There 
is also an advantage for the student in making his practical 
church experience an integral part of his total three-year edu- 
cation and in considering his placement in a church as a part 
of the in-service education which should run through the three 
years. For some students, the three-year time-span might be a 
more appropriate period than the four-year, and I would advo- 
cate a flexible attitude to the intern year on the part of the 
Meadville administration. 

However, if the student were not to do the four-year pro- 
gram with the intern year included, his in-service education in 
church affairs should begin in his freshman year and should 
continue throughout. This may create administrative prob- 
lems by introducing two different programs within the same 
school, but they are problems which can be overcome, at the 
time he is admitted, by careful assessment of the student’s 
background, level of experience, and particular capacities. 

Those students who wish to take the University of Chicago 
B.D. degree in the regular B.D. curriculum as now constituted 
could remain free to do so. 
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If the new tutorial plan should create problems with the As- 
sociation of Theological Schools, these problems would have 
to be faced with the realization that if the requirements of the 
Association for accreditation are to be met, there will be no 
opportunity for creating a new and. interesting program 
adapted to the particular needs of Unitarian Universalism. 
There would no doubt be some preliminary concern on the 
part of some of the students, and perhaps by some of the ap- 
plicants, over the lack of AATS accreditation. But the ques- 
tion of the future of Unitarian Universalism is too important a 
matter to allow its character to be inhibited by educational 
requirements imposed on it by a regulatory body which is not 
actually in sympathy with the theological approach of the lib- 
eral church. The Association of Theological Schools having 
been organized for another purpose, I see no reason to follow 
their purposes instead of those of Unitarian Universalism. 


Associate membership in AATS may be possible, even de- 
sirable, but it is not a necessary instrument for the achieve- 
ment of the high intellectual and theological standards in the 
educational program I envisage. The doubts of students and 
of faculty members as to whether or not they should associate 
themselves with an institution unaccredited by AATS would 
fall quickly before the demonstration of genuine quality and 
depth in the education being provided. In fact, I would pre- 
dict that an increase in the number of interesting and creative 
students and faculty members who wished to become involved 
with Meadville and/or with the new St. Lawrence-Crane and 
Starr King centers would ensue, and a stronger program would 
develop than would ever be possible under the constrictions 
of AATS accreditation. 


The plan at Starr King would remain substantially as it now 
stands, except that the School would expand its relationship 
with the Unitarian Universalist movement on the West Coast. 
It would be considered not as a separate enterprise, 3,000 
miles removed from Boston, but as an essential element in the 
continental educational system. I believe it would be unwise 
at this point to make additional appointments to Starr King 
faculty except for the special appointments made to deal with 
curricular needs on a short-term basis, since it may be possible 
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through the co-ordination of appointments at each of the three 
centers to supply the various teaching needs by selecting one 
or two persons who would alternate between one institution 
and another. 

If there are to be additions to any one of the faculty groups 
at the three institutions, these should be considered in the light 
of the over-all budget for theological education, not in a com- 
petitive sense as the wish of a single institution to benefit from 
such additions. To co-ordinate such appointments I would 
suggest a committee of six, with one representative from each 
of the Schools, a member of the Trustees of the Association, 
the President of the Association, and the Treasurer, who would 
deal with the allocation of total funds for the support of the 
continental system. Fund-raising for the theological schools 
would be co-ordinated accordingly, with requests for support 
going to those who have particular reason to support a given 
school, as well as to those who contribute to the general funds 
of the Association. The Association has an obligation to sup- 
port its own educational system, but in my judgment should 
do so in terms of the welfare and future of the entire system 
rather than in the narrower framework of meeting requests 
from individual institutions. 

As for the details of the Starr King program where recom- 
mendations stemming from the present study might be of 
assistance, I am somewhat at a loss for comment, since what 
is working well in one semester may not be doing so in an- 
other, and vice versa. I can see a number of ways in which 
the procedures of a system which is as informal as the one at 
Starr King need to be tightened up — ways in which the high 
degree of freedom for improvisation and change need to be 
countered by a structure which, while not reducing the quality 
of the freedom, can give more body and substance to the edu- 
cational program. But in the case of a system so informal and 
at the same time so personal, these are matters which are diffi- 
cult to handle in a formal report and which yield much more 
readily to conference and discussion. The comments of the 
students on their own education and the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the School are frank and helpful and have been made 
to the faculty and administration there just as freely as they 
have been reported to me. Most of the reforms suggested by 
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the students involve increase in the budget and would no 
doubt have been made had sufficient funds been available. 


I wish to recommend a co-ordination of effort among the three 
Schools in the matter of selection and recruitment and, just as 
I would like to see co-ordination in the planning of the cur- 
riculum and the appointment of the faculty, I would like to see 
a co-operative plan in operation for the selection of students. 
Perhaps I could indicate best the approach I have in mind by 
listing what, if the recommendations of this report are adopted, 
would be the variety of ways in which the Association might 
obtain the number of ministers suited to its needs and, on the 
other hand, would indicate the variety of ways in which the 
individual student could prepare himself for the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist ministry. 


(a) The option of entering one of the present programs at 
Harvard, Meadville, and Starr King, or the new one at St. 
Lawrence-Crane, would remain open to the student. He 
could, if he wished, take the Bachelor of Divinity degree at 
Harvard, or the present Bachelor of Divinity degree at Mead- 
ville or Starr King. I believe that there should always be 
room in the system for those who are more attracted by 
the traditional program than by one which is individually 
planned. This is the supreme advantage of the individual 
plan; it even has room for the traditional. There would of 
course be additional guidance and counselling from the 
Unitarian Universalist faculty members at each institution, 
with field work, religious education, ministerial experience, 
etc., conducted according to the recommendations 6, 7, 8 
and 9. 


(b) Meadville would award its own Bachelor of Divinity 
degree for an individually planned program carried out 
partly in the University of Chicago Divinity School, but 
mainly at Meadville and in the University at large, under a 
counselling and guidance system administered by the Mead- 
ville faculty. 


(c) Students who wished to do so could take an M.A. de- 
gree at Harvard along with an individually planned curric- 
ulum which included work in the Divinity School, religious 
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education, field work, church experience, etc., and work in 
the Harvard Graduate School at large. 


(d) Those who wished to do so might take an M.A. degree 
at the University of Chicago followed by a B.D. degree, the 
latter to be decided by the President of Meadville in consul- 
tation with the faculty, including the tutor of the candidate 
— the total length of time for both degrees not to exceed 
four years. 


(e) Other students who wished to take the Ph.D. degree at 
Harvard, Chicago, or at another institution, would have the 
opportunity to do so, again with suitable guidance from 
Unitarian Universalist faculty members, and would be rec- 
ommended to the Association for fellowship after suitable 
review. 


(f) In special cases where the student’s background and 
experience warranted the decision, a student might be rec- 
ommended for fellowship whatever the degree held, or pos- 
sibly without a formal graduate degree at all, provided he 
met the criteria of the general kind outlined in the previous 
pages of this report, as administered by a committee of three 
faculty members, one of whom was his tutor, at a Unitarian 
Universalist school of his choice. 


(g) Ministers whose education had taken place at a theo- 
logical school other than the three Unitarian Universalist 
institutions would be dealt with as they are at present, with 
recommendations from the faculty at one of the three schools 
to which the candidate would be assigned as to what addi- 
tional work in Unitarian Universalist curricula he needed in 
order to qualify for fellowship. 


In order that the right candidates find the right school for 
their talents and aims, the admissions programs of the three 
schools would be co-ordinated, and in the event that a given 
candidate for admission expressed certain kinds of interests and 
possessed certain kinds of talents, he would have the oppor- 
tunity for advice as to which of the schools he might best 
attend. This would also involve co-operation between the 
admissions officer and the Department of the Ministry in its 
recruitment program, so that candidates who discussed their 
interests with the Department of the Ministry could be advised 
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appropriately. This might also involve exchange of students 
between the schools when this seemed appropriate in view of 
the possible need for work at one of the three centers to sup- 
plement the work carried out at another. 


The Dean of each school or center should be made responsible 
for recommending his graduates as candidates for the ministry 
to the Fellowship Committee. 


In order that there be full co-ordination of effort among the 

three schools I would recommend the establishment of three 

committees. 
The first I have already suggested in the Budget Committee 
of six, with the President of the Association, the Treasurer, 
an appointed Trustee, and a representative from each of the 
schools, with responsibility for allocation of funds to indi- 
vidual schools and programs. 
The second committee would be an Sowa Education Com- 
mittee for the Association, charged with the responsibility 
of carrying out the policy decisions of the Trustees on edu- 
cational matters and conferring with representatives of the 
schools as to desirable reforms which could be undertaken. 
Here I recommend a three-man committee composed of a 
member of the Trustees who has particular interest and 
competence in the field of education; a Unitarian Universa- 
list minister of similar talents and interest; and an educator 
chosen either from the laymen of the denomination, or out- 
side it, who has had considerable experience in education 
and who is familiar with the American undergraduate col- 
lege and the graduate school. The Director of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry would serve as a permanent non-voting 
member of this committee. 
The third committee would be an Educational Policies Com- 
mittee, responsible for maintaining liaison and co-ordinating 
the work of the schools and for carrying out those policies 
agreed upon by the schools. For this committee it would 
seem to me appropriate to enlist each of the three deans and 
a faculty member elected or selected by the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist faculty of each school. Meetings would be held 
regularly, possibly every three months, and would alternate 
among the three schools so that each could take part in the 
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school activities of his colleagues at some point during the 
meetings. 

There are other recommendations, both explicit and implicit, 
embedded in the previous sections of the report. They could, if 
necessary, be taken out and listed along with those outlined above. 
However, I will leave them where they are for now, trusting that 
they may serve a useful purpose in the context in which they are 
now placed. 

In theological education in the past, the orthodox theological 
disciplines have been central, with some practical courses added 
to help prepare the minister to perform his duties. What should 
now be central is the exploration and achievement of ultimate 
belief leading to enlightened and human action. 
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REPORTS AND STUDIES 


Presented at meetings of the Committee 


Documents involved in the following meetings are available, some 
in full and some in digest form. Copies may be obtained by writing 
to the Director, Dept. of the Ministry, Unitarian Universalist Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


MEETING NO. SUBJECT NO. 
Te JUNE LOS9 Ad hoc report by Chairman of the Com- 

mittee —— 

2 NOVEMBER 17, T. H. Ham Report a 
1959 “Broad Outline Relating the Professional 
Cleveland, Ohio Role of the Minister to Theological Ed- 

ucation” 
Samsom-Killam Report 2 


Active Unitarian Minister Questionnaire 


MacAllen-Frederick-Fuchs Report 1 
Questionnaire to Chairman of Parish 
Committee re Qualifications of their 
Minister 


Report of a subcommittee of the Dept. 

of the Ministry 6 
“Specialty in R. E. Beyond the B.D. 
Degree” (mailed to all members prior to 

the meeting) 


SUPA PRIAO OOO Hoehler-Meardon Report 3 
“Purpose of Unitarian Church and the 
Role of the Unitarian Minister” 


MacAllen Report on the Questionnaire 
to Parish Committee Chairmen 1 


Samsom Report on the Questionnaire to 
Active Unitarian Ministers 2) 


T. H. Ham Paper on “Education for 
Problem Solving in Liberal Religion” -— 
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MEETING NO. SUBJECT NO. 


4 JUNE7, 1960 G. Wm. Budd, Crane Theological School 
of Tufts (serving as student assistant to 
Rev. W. B. Rice), reported on an analy- 
sis of the Crane curriculum by the stu- 
dents of the seminary 


5 NovEMBER 10-11, Hoehler-Meardon Report 3 
1960 “Nature of the Liberal Church and Its 
Ministry” (third draft requested) 


Max D. Gaebler 4 
“Specialized Theological Education for 
the College Centers Ministry” 


Robert M. Bowman 4 
“Education for the Ministry to Liberal 
Churches in Small Towns and Rural 
Communities” 


Arthur E. Hoover 4 
“Ministerial Needs of Fellowships” 


Howard R. Evans 4 
“The Urban Church” 


T. H. Ham-R. Killam + 
“Education for the Ministry to the Large 
Suburban or City Church” 


Francis Keppel 4 
“Institutional Situations” 


6 DECEMBER 5-6-7, Dr. Marshall E. Dimock 5) 
1960 “Administration” 
Dr. Angus H. MacLean 6 


“Religious Education” 


Discussion on Religious Education 6 
Rey. J. Harold Hadley, Dr. Francis Kep- 

pel, Dr. Ernest W. Kuebler, Mrs. Betty 
Baker, Dr. Allensmith 
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MEETING NO. 


7 JANUARY 30-31 
FEBRUARY 1, 1961 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SUBJECT NO. 


Ministerial Counselling y 
Dr. Douglas D. Bond, Dr. Edward O. 
Harper, Dr. Erich Lindemann, Dr. Wm. 

B. Rice 


T. H. Ham Summary i, 


8 ApRiL 17-18, 1961 


9 JUNE 7-8, 1961 


“Counselling by the Minister” 


Unitarian Fellowships 8 
UUVA Dept. of Extension Staff, Rev. 
Richard B. Gibbs, Mr. Munroe Hus- 
bands, Rev. Grant A. Butler, Rev. How- 

ard G. Matson 


Rev. Jacob Trapp 9 
“Preaching in Our Liberal Service” 


Rev. John F. Hayward 10 


10 SEPTEMBER 11-12, 
1961 


“The Place of the Study of Art and Sym- 
bolism in Theological Education” 


John W. Brigham i 
“Chart on Graduates” 


Dr. Harold Taylor — 


Comments on work he is to do with the 
Committee 


Wm. P. Jenkins 8 


Digest of Extension Meeting April 17, 
1961 


Wm. P. Jenkins 11 


Recommendations for the Curricula of 
our Schools for the Ministry 


Max D. Gaebler Summary 13 
Dr. James Luther Adams 11 
“Traditional Disciplines” 

MacLean-Hadley 6 
“R. E. Summary” 
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MEETING NO. 


11 


ilo 


13 


14 


NOVEMBER 17-18 
1961 


JANUARY 4-5, 
1962 


MARCH 20-21, 
1962 


JUNE 6-7, 1962 


SEPTEMBER 20-21, 
1962 


SUBJECT NO. 


“Role of Our Ministers in the Commu- 
nity” 

Dr. Leslie T. Pennington, Rev. Francis 
C. Anderson, Jr., Mrs. E. H. Frederick 


Meeting with the Deans of the five Theo- 
logical Schools 


Dr. Francis Keppel 
“Supervised Experience” 


Report by Harold Taylor of visits to 
Meadville, Starr King, and Harvard 


Dr. Harold Taylor Report 
Discussion on the Taylor Report 


Discussion on the Committee Report 
Committee Time-table 
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